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\ ), J & deal elsewhere with the origin, and with 
what we regard as the most important 

feature, of the Ministerial revolution which 

has taken place this week. Whether Mr. Lloyd George 
will succeed in forming a Government that has reasonable 
prospects of stability is not yet known, but it is reported 
as we go to press that the Labour Party has decided to 
join forces with him, and that being so, it is practically 
certain that he will take office and retain it at any rate 
for a period. If Labour support had been withheld, it 
is practically certain that Mr. Lloyd George would not 
have undertaken the task of governing the country, and 
the Coalition Government would have been recon- 
stituted. Mr. Lloyd George was therefore no doubt 
justified tactically in making an extremely tempting 
offer to Mr. Henderson and his colleagues, no fewer than 
six of whom, it appears, are to be given offices of greater 


or less importance. 
* * * 


Whether the Labour Members are justified in accepting 
the offer is another question. They had two considera- 
tions to take into account: first, whether they could 
best forward the national interests and the principles 
which they represent by giving the support of organised 
labour to the new Administration; and—assuming they 
were satisfied as to that—second, whether they could 
deliver the goods. The second consideration is probably 
the most uncertain element in the whole political 
situation at the moment. There was and is, of course, a 
strong division of opinion in the Party itself on the 
subject. At the Party meeting those in favour of 
acceptance carried the day by a majority. Will they 





also carry the day at the Party Conference next month, 
and will their decision receive throughout the Labour 
world that general support without which it is meaning- 
less? For our part, we should not have supposed it 
possible for anyone to answer these questions in the 
affirmative. But Mr. Henderson must be presumed to 
know better than we do how he stands with his own 
supporters, and the measure of the influence which in 
the last resort he can exert. His choice represents at 
any rate a final and definite break with Liberalism which 
may ultimately prove of advantage to his Party. On 
the other hand, it seems more likely that the Party 
itself will be broken up. 
7 * * 


To pass to a far more important aspect of the change 
of Government, namely, its effect upon the war efficiency 
of the nation, we cannot pretend that we take a cheerful 
view. If and when Mr. Lloyd George takes office we 
shall have substituted for a Government which, with all 
its faults, represented the whole nation, a Government 
which represents only a section of the nation. That in 
itself is a fundamental change—a change which has both 
advantages and dangers. Its main advantage—and we 
do not underestimate it—is that it places the control of 
the war in hands which will be much freer to act 
promptly and decisively than the hands of the late 
Government ever were—always provided that the new 
men are as competent as they are enthusiastic. As for 
its dangers, they may be averted, but if they are to be, 
they must be clearly understood. 

* * * 


The question may be expressed in some such terms 
as these: Assuming that the opponents of the late 
Administration were right in the division of the nation 
into two classes, the whole-hearted and the half-hearted, 
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how far is it wise to encourage the former at the expense 
of the latter? Naturally we do not suggest that the 
supporters of the late Administration, since we include 
ourselves in that description, have been half-hearted in 
their support of the war. But it is certain that there 
is a great mass of opinion in the country upon which 
Mr. Asquith and his Liberal colleagues exercised a 
decisive influence, and which will be profoundly dis- 
couraged and disheartened by the driving from office 
of the only men it trusted. In these quarters the change 
from National to Sectional Government will certainly 
bring about a steady drift towards pacifism and dis- 
affection, which in the course of a month or two may 
attain serious proportions. Will this drift on the part 
of one section be compensated for by the encouragement 
of another section whose enthusiasm and determination 
were never in doubt ? This question indicates the reasons 
why in these columns we have always endeavoured to 
support a form of Government which we have not liked, 
and which in certain respects has undoubtedly proved 
itself cumbrous and inefficient. It is a point which Mr. 
Lloyd George, with his knowledge of the various phases 
and divisions of Liberal opinion, should be able to 
appreciate. If he fails to do so, his assumption of the 
Premiership will be equivalent in its results to a greater 
German victory than German arms have ever yet won. 
~ . * 

Throughout the political crisis there was remarkably 
little talk of a General Election. Nobody apparently 
is very anxious for one. The “ elder statesmen ”—the 
majority of those, by the way, who are conveniently so 
described are younger than Sir Edward Carson—do not 
want an election for the same reason for which they did 
not want one last year, namely, that it would involve 
a totally unnecessary and undesirable distraction of the 
nation’s energies without producing a more representa- 
tive Parliament than the present. The Lloyd George- 
Carson party, on the other hand, who last year did 
want an election, are now much more doubtful on the 
point. At any rate, they do not any longer want the 
soldiers to vote, wherein we believe they are very wise. 
The state of the only existing Register makes all calcula- 
tions exceedingly speculative, but if the issue were the 
direct one of the relative degrees of confidence enjoyed 
by Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson—their 
other colleagues would not count for electoral purposes 
—on the one hand, and the combination of Mr. Asquith, 
Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Runciman, and Mr. 
McKenna on the other, we would venture the opinion 
that the latter would win very easily indeed, in spite of 
all the power of the Press which would be arrayed 
against them. And with every month that the election 
is delayed and the war prolonged, that result will become 
more certain. Even in this country increasing stress 
cannot help the Ginger Party. 

* * 7 

The fall of Bucharest was delayed a good deal longer 
than seemed likely last week. After their long and rapid 
retreat, with negligible losses, from the western borders 
of Wallachia almost to the walls of the capital, the 
Rumanians stood and gave battle to the enemy. The 
fighting was very severe, but in a few days ended in the 


inevitable victory of the side which was adequately 
supplied with the means of modern warfare. The 
Germans have occupied Bucharest, and though they 
have been made to pay a heavy price for it, it can hardly 
be said that the price is too heavy. Politically it is a 
very important success. The considerations with which 
the Allies may console themselves are on the other hand 
of a purely military character. The conquest of 
Southern Rumania, like the checking of Brussiloy’s 
offensive in Galicia in August, has been almost wholly 
the work of German troops. Bulgarians, Turks and 
Austrians have played comparatively a very small part ; 
from which we may deduce that, occupied as they are 
with other fronts, they are incapable of playing a large 
part. Henceforth, German Divisions, depleted as they 
are by this latest campaign, will have to man practically 
the entire front from Riga to the Danube. The Russian 
General Staff will open its offensive next spring under 
infinitely more favourable conditions than it had to face 
last spring. 
* * * 

The position in Greece could not be worse than it is, 
It seems now to have been very unfortunate that 
stronger measures on the part of the Entente at an 
earlier stage should have been blocked by considerations 
quite foreign to the strategy and the objects of the war. 
After all, our struggle against the Central Empires is 
very largely a struggle against the dynastic pretensions 
of two Emperors and, that being so, it is absurd that 
we should permit ourselves to be hampered by any 
special tenderness for the position of a monarch like 
King Constantine of Greece. Recent events, however, 
have presumably removed the last obstacles to effective 
action for the protection of the communications of our 
Balkan armies. Since the dawn of history Greece has 
been dependent on her imports, and it is to be hoped the 
blockade which has now been declared will make 
unnecessary any further armed conflict with the 
Royalists of Athens. 


cg * * 


On Saturday last M. Trepoff, the new Prime Minister 
of Russia, stated in a declaration which he read in the 
Duma that an agreement was concluded last year 
between the Allies, including Italy, definitely recognising 
Russia’s right to the possession of Constantinople and 
the Dardanelles. He added that the announcement was 
made with the consent of the Allied Governments. We 
do not quite know why it should not have been made at 
an earlier stage ; but it is satisfactory at all events that 
the point should now be definitely cleared up. The 
statement also obviously implies a reaffirmation of 
Russia’s determination to fight on in concert with her 
Allies until this and other fruits of victory are won. 
On this subject every meeting of the Duma makes 
clearer the united spirit of the Russian people. Sensa- 
tional speeches revealing the ramifications of German 
influence in the Administration, and passionate appeals 
to the Government to remove these sources of weakness, 
are the order of the day ; and so far as it is possible to 
judge at a distance, one would say that the force behind 
these manifestations is such that no Government could 
stand against it. 
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The National Conference on Food Prices last Thursday 
was in many ways the most notable Labour gathering 
that has yet been held. For the first time the great 
Co-operative Movement threw in its lot with the Labour 
Party, and out of the thousand delegates who thronged 
the Central Hall at Westminster, over five hundred 
were sent by the Co-operative Societies, which include 
in their membership over three million families, or nearly 
a third of the whole population of Great Britain. We 
need not consider the exact wording of the very strong 
resolution that the Conference passed, demanding a 
great extension of State control over both home and 
imported food supplies of every kind, or of the still 
stronger speeches that were made from the body of the 
hall. It is enough to say that if the 41b. loaf is not 
brought down to sixpence (it is only 74d. even in 
Belgium), it is evident that feeling among the wage- 
earning class will become acute and will find serious 
expression in one form or another. 

* ** * 

We cannot congratulate the authorities on the Order 
issued on Tuesday limiting the number of courses that 
may be served in restaurants. It will still be possible 
to obtain a dinner consisting of hors-d’ceuvre, soup, 
fish or game, joint, and cheese; whether fruit and nuts 
may follow we are not sure. At any rate, the reduction 
in the consumption of food will be literally nil. Where 
can one get a bigger meal than at Simpson’s, which 
will not be affected at all in its ordinary evening business 
by the new Order? A certain amount of service may 
be obviated and released as “‘ man-power;” but so 
little that the Order will probably do more harm than 
good by producing the false impression that some- 
thing at last is really being done to check unnecessary 
expenditure. As if to show by contrast what is not 
being done, an enormous advertisement appeared in 
most of the papers on Monday inviting the public to 
patronise a ‘“‘ gigantic Christmas sale.” The goods 
chiefly advertised were “Fancy Leather Bargains,” 
“Jewellery Bargains,” Wines and Spirits, and “Cigar 
Bargains.” In the Evening News the advertisement 
actually occupied four whole pages, which means an 
expenditure in paper alone running probably into 
hundreds of pounds and representing a correspondingly 
vast expenditure of labour in ships, paper mills and 
printing—and all to induce the public to spend their 
money on things they don’t need and thus employ still 
more labour on the reproduction of luxuries. Whilst 
this sort of thing is permitted it is idle to pretend that 
any serious attempt is being made to economise the 
nation’s resources or organise its man-power. 

* * * 

The announcement that, for the sake of restricting 
railway travelling, soldiers in England are to be deprived 
of their Christmas leave has caused general indignation 
inthe camps. The restriction of public-house hours and 
the no-treating order, originally introduced for the sake 
of the Army, affected soldiers and civilians equally ; but 
no means have been suggested of preventing civilians— 
though they may be discouraged by high fares—from 
travelling at Christmas. And it is even doubtful 
whether the deprivation of leave will seriously diminish 





the aggregate of railway journeys made. There are 
camps near London which, during week-ends when no 
leave is being given, are crowded with civilian visitors. 
At Christmas, more than at any other time, it is likely 
that whole families—if the soldier cannot come home— 
will travel down to spend a day with the soldier—to 
the great benefit of the local tea-shops, but scarcely to 
that of the overworked railway system. Would it not 
be better that this proposal should be allowed to drop ? 
If anyone has a right to travel at Christmas, it is the 
soldier who wants to see his family. Why not simply 
restrict the train service, and thus make travelling so 
inconvenient that only soldiers and others who have 
really urgent need to use the railways will face the 
discomfort of doing so? By that means a rough 
approximation to equality of sacrifice might be secured. 


* * * 


An Irish Correspondent writes :—The attitude of the 
Nationalist (Redmondite) Press towards the recon- 
struction of the Government admits of explanation, 
although a year ago it would have seemed incredible 
that any political change could occur which would find 
Mr. Redmond’s organs rejoicing in common with the 
Morning Post or the Times. As may be remembered, 
the Irish Party, when it went into opposition last 
summer as a protest against Mr. Asquith’s alleged 
ill-faith towards Ireland, declared itself at the same 
time a critic of the Coalition’s conduct of the war, 
ranging itself here with Sir Edward Carson and the 
‘“‘ ginger groups.” There are, however, very few Irish 
M.P.’s who profess any opinions upon, or knowledge of, 
foreign or military affairs; Irish considerations come 
first and last with the Party as a whole. If, then, the 
Redmondite complacency in face of present events is 
real and not assumed, there may be something in the 
theory that the Irish rapprochement with Sir Edward 
Carson, begun during the abortive Home Rule nego- 
tiations, is silently approaching its climax. This 
climax, according to latest reports, will be signalised by 
proposals for temporary Home Rule with Ulster con- 
ditionally excluded (or included ?) and the passing of a 
Military Service Act for Ireland by the British Parlia- 
ment. The endeavour will then be made to persuade 
the Irish people that permanent Home Rule to include 
the six Ulster counties depends on their loyal co-operation 
with the authorities in enforcing the Service Act. 


~ * * 


We desire to call special attention to the very able 
article on Bohemia which we publish this week by an 
occasional contributor who signs himself “ E. E. A.” 
In the earlier stages of the war the national movement 
of the Czechs was practically unheard of in this country, 
and to support it was no part of the programme of the 
Allies. The developments of the past few months, 
however, have made it a question of crucial importance, 
on which the whole future of “* Mittel-Europa ” depends. 
And “ Mittel- Europa” means more than most of us 
have yet realised. There is more than a measure of 
truth, we believe, in our contributor’s dictum that the 
international position of Bohemia after the war will be 
the test of victory. 
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HAD ZIMRI PEACE? 


\ , J ITHOUT knowing at the time of writing what 
the solution of the Ministerial Crisis is to be, 
we think it in the public interest in any 
event that the truth should, as far as possible, be told con- 
cerning the intrigue which culminated in the resignation 
of the Prime Minister on Tuesday night. We claim no 
exclusive or private knowledge. We refer merely to 
facts which are known throughout the inner circles of 
politics and in the offices of every newspaper in London, 
but which are mostly of a kind which for various reasons 
—some good, some bad—-are not usually made public. 

The Crisis came unexpectedly. The Government had 
long been becoming increasingly unpopular, as any War 
Government which has no great successes to show is 
bound to do; but in the absence of any plausible alter- 
native it appeared to be quite stable. The Times and the 
Morning Post had quarrelled with Mr. Lloyd George in 
connection with an alleged attempt on his part to inter- 
fere in matters which they regarded as the exclusive 
sphere of the Commander-in-Chief; and until last week 
there was no sign that the breach—the existence of 
which was obviously a guarantee of security for the 
Government—had been healed. On the other hand, 
there was an element of insecurity in the fact that Mr. 
Lloyd George was not comfortable at the War Office, 
where the jealously guarded authority of the Chief-of- 
Staff on all matters of strategy left little scope for a 
Minister who was not prepared to immerse himself in 
the business details of administration. He was known or 
suspected to desire a change of occupation, but an 
opening was not apparent. Such was the situation on 
which the Crisis supervened. 

It was suddenly perceived, apparently early last week, 
that the state of the public mind was peculiarly favour- 
able for a political upheaval. There were several dis- 
turbing factors—the Rumanian debacle, the trouble in 
Athens, and the delay of the Government to deal with 
three or four urgent questions of domestic administra- 
tion. Such an opportunity was not likely to recur, and 
certain feelers having been put out, the enemies of Mr. 
Asquith’s Administration came together once more. 
We have reascn to believe that the decision to take 
immediate action was not arrived at between Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law and the two newspaper 
proprietors with whom the former was associated, 
until Friday morning. On that same evening Mr. 
Lloyd George seems to have formulated his ‘‘ demands.” 
The first public hint of a serious crisis appeared 
next morning in the Times in the shape of a 
suggestion that “perhaps not many hours remain 
for those members who may still be balancing their own 
inclinations against changes in high office which are long 
overdue.” Mr. Lloyd George, supported by Mr. Bonar 
Law, presented his “‘ demands ”’ to the Prime Minister. 
The latter was not, we believe, expected to accept them. 
Against his personal judgment and that of his closest 
political friends, however, on the ground of the para- 
mount importance of maintaining the national unity, 
he did accept them in substance, including the return 
of Sir Edward Carson to the Cabinet and to the War 
Council. The new War Council, as_ provisionally 


agreed upon during the Sunday negotiations, was to 
consist of Sir Edward Carson, Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bonar Law, with the Prime Minister as “ ex-officio 
chairman.” In the late afternoon of Sunday, at 
No. 10 Downing Street, the “crisis’’ was believed 
to be over. At No. 11, however, where Mr. Lloyd 
George still lives, no such happy ending was con- 
templated, and further plans were being developed. 
Two changes in the demands were made and promul- 
gated through the Times next morning: that the new 
War Council should include “a_ representative of 
Labour,” and that it should not include the Prime 
Minister—that is to say, that his chairmanship should 
be purely nominal! and that he should not attend its 
meetings. The insistence upon the latter demand was 
personally so outrageous and constitutionally so im- 
possible that there was obviously no chance of its ever 
being accepted. The direct issue was thus challenged; 
Mr. Lloyd George had decided at last to stake everything 
on the possibility of supplanting his leader. There is 
reason to believe that on the Friday it had not been 
suggested that matters were to be pressed quite so far, 
and that neither Mr. Law nor Lord Derby contemplated 
the definite disruption of the Government or were 
parties to the development of Sunday evening. There is 
no ground for suggesting that either of these two gentle- 
men acted otherwise than in a perfectly straightforward 
and patriotic manner. But Mr. Lloyd George, supported 
by Lord Northcliffe, seems to have been carried off his 
feet by the impetus, as it were, of his own rushing 
tactics, and, encouraged by the chorus of Press approval 
which he had himself organised, saw a chance of realising 
hopes which he had almost abandoned. 

It is impossible for the situation to be fully under- 
stood without a knowledge of the respective relations 
of the two chief actors in it—Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. 
Asquith—to the daily Press. In the art of influencing 
the Press Mr. Lloyd George has no superior in British 
politics. He works indiscriminately through editors, 
through owners and through members of newspaper 
staffs. Before and during the recent Crisis he cultivated 
all his Press connections with extreme assiduity and 
really remarkable adroitness. A large portion of the 
time and the energy which are popularly supposed to be 
devoted to “ winning the war ” are in fact spent in 
interviewing journalists and wire-pulling editors. His 
emissaries are in the political clubs saying what he wants 
said with a verbal correspondence that is sometimes 
almost comic. His secretaries are in intimate telephonic 
touch with some one or other in practically every news- 
paper office in Fleet-street. His activities, moreover, 
are not confined to the English Press. There is no other 
member of the Government who is so flatteringly 
accessible as he is to the correspondents of the French 
papers, whose messages, inspired from 11 Downing 
Street, are telegraphed back to London as the opinion 
of Paris. Anyone who takes the trouble to read the 
Parisian Press cannot fail to observe that almost the 
whole of it faithfully reflects Mr. Lloyd George’s opinions 
and point of view whenever it has occasion to deal with 
English affairs. 

Mr. Asquith, on the other hand, will have nothing to do 
with the Press. Like Mr. Balfour, he has always 
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professed a rather exaggerated contempt for it. It is 
commonly said that he owes the persistent hostility of 
his most powerful enemy in the newspaper world to an 
injudicious and never-forgiven snub—and the story is 
very likely true. Since he became the head of the 
Coalition Government his aloofness has been intensified 
—possibly because he wished to cut all party con- 
nections. He will neither see nor communicate with any 
newspaper representative. If he has favoured any 
paper it has been his chief detractor, the Times. In this 
attitude we think he is greatly to blame. He may 
despise and disapprove of the influence of the modern 
Press, but to ignore it as he has done is simply to play 
into the hands of any irresponsible group which cares to 
employ that influence against him and against the 
national unity of which he is the trustee. It has been one 
of the most remarkable features of the controversies of 
the last eighteen months that Mr. Asquith, without 
doubt the most powerful and the most universally- 
respected man in the country, has scarcely been de- 
fended at all against the virulent, unceasing and in- 
credibly unfair attacks that have been made upon him. 
The fault is largely his for not having realised that 
under the conditions of modern democracy, especially at 
a time when the normal Parliamentary methods of 
ventilating opinion are in abeyance, it is for him not 
only a right but a duty to find means of counteracting 
the disruptive and demoralising effect of a wearing 
stream of Press misrepresentation. The position hitherto 
has been that his enemies have been kept constantly 
informed of the inner proceedings of the Cabinet, whilst 
his friends have not, and have therefore been powerless 
to state his side of the case. 

One further fact as to the Crisis may now be recorded. 
On Tuesday evening, Mr. Lloyd George, a little nervous 
apparently about the results of the coup he had organised, 
circulated to the Press by means of personal interviews 
and urgent telephone messages a story of the negotia- 
tions, false in its essential particulars, which was designed 
to throw upon the Prime Minister the responsibility for 
the rupture. The story was to the effect that the Prime 
Minister, on Saturday or Sunday, had accepted all his 
demands, and then after he (Lloyd George) had been 
publicly associated with those demands, had drawn back 
and repudiated an essential feature of the agreement— 
leaving the unfortunate victim of this duplicity or 
vacillation (whichever term might be preferred) with 
no alternative but to resign. The story was accepted 
by some newspapers and rejected by others, but those 
which rejected it did so rather on the ground of its 
inherent absurdity than because any authoritative 
denial of it could be obtained. 





FTER we had gone to press the 
official announcement was made 
that the Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
had kissed hands upon his appoint- 
ment as Prime Minister and head of His 
Majesty's Government. In face of that 
accomplished fact we consider it undesir- 
able in the national interest that the matters 
dealt with in the latter part of this article 
should be publicly discussed. 
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THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR 
we are told, turn on 


ABINET dissensions, 
differences of policy as to the conduct of the 


war. It is, at any rate, around this issue 
that the controversies of the party newspapers have 
been circling. But what is meant by the Conduct of 
the War? It cannot surely be the military or naval 
operations themselves. Mr. Lloyd George, it is true, 
is credited with having strong views of his own about 
military strategy. But there is no doubt a general 
consensus of opinion, both in the Cabinet and amongst 
its critics, that neither strategy nor tactics, in the 
Army or in the Navy, are subjects for day-to-day debate 
in any Cabinet or War Council, large or small, but 
for decision bythetechnicians onthe spot. Nor can it be 
imagined that it is our relations with the Allied Govern- 
ments, or with the neutral Powers—still less any future 
negotiations as to the resettlement of Europe—which 
some people are anxious to entrust to Sir Edward 
Carson. What is involved in the Conduct of the War, 


insofar as this is matter of dispute between Ministers 
and between sections of the House of Commons, is 
how to organise the resources of the nation in order to 
enable the War Office, the Admiralty, and the Foreign 
Office to bring the war to the conclusion that we desire. 
Now,on the Conduct of the War in this sense, which is 





really the point on which the Government has been 
failing through indecision, there are three divergent 
olicies, on which it is desirable that public opinion 
should be clear. 

The first, and the most vociferated of these policies, 
is that with which the names of Mr. Lloyd George, Sir 
Edward Carson and Lord Curzon are popularly associated, 
and which is expounded generally by the Morning Post 
and the more unrestrained utterances of the Northcliffe 
Press. To express this policy bluntly, it means the 
complete regimentation of the manual-working class 
of Great Britain, for compulsory service at prescribed 
wages—but without interference with private owner- 
ship or profitmaking—in the munition works, in agri- 
culture, at the ports, in the mines, or in any “ work of 
national importance” in which there is a shortage of 
labour. Conscription is to be extended to Ireland; 
and Krooboys and Kaffirs are to be recruited in Africa 
and brought to this country—this project is actually 
very near adoption—lodged in compounds, and required 
to undertake the unloading of ships, and any other 
work to which they can be put. This policy of com- 
pulsory organisation of “Man Power” under the 
authority of the present “* governing class ”’ is demanded 
as the only possible answer to the newest developments 
of universal service in Germany, Poland, and Belgium. 

It is to be noted that the advocates of this policy 
will have nothing to do with any application of it that 
would deprive the propertied class even temporarily of 
its privileges or its general dominance; they will hear 
no word of interference with the individual ownership 
and control of agricultural land, of sumptuary limitations 
on the expenditure of any but the wage-earning class ; 
or of anything in the nature of the Conscription of 
Wealth, or the sweeping into the Exchequer of the 
surplus of each man’s income above the cost of family 
maintenance. But although they will do nothing to 
jeopardise the position of what we may call, in Great 
Britain as in Ireland (though the cleavages are on 
different lines), the “‘ Ascendancy Party,” they do not 
shrink, in their perfectly genuine desire to win the war, 
from outraging the sentiments and absorbing the lives 
of at least two-thirds of the population of both islands. 
If this policy is carried out—insofar, indeed, as it has 
already been applied—it is certain that the wage- 
earning class will find itself, after the war, in a much 
worse position, relatively to its economic masters, 
than it was three years ago. And, so far at least 
as concerns the weakening of Trade Unionism and the 
relegation of the manual workers to a position of social 
subordination, this result is certainly in some quarters 
foreseen and desired. 

The second policy is that of the majority of the 
late Cabinet which, on the whole, opposed the policy 
of compulsory regimentation of the manual workers, 
“for the service of the war,” just as it has resisted 
the introduction of military conscription into Ireland 
and of indentured coloured labour into Great Britain. 
It has, however, been the special weakness of the 
Cabinet that its policy as regards this aspect of the 
Conduct of the War has been neither definite nor 
consistent. It has given ground, time after time, to 
the demands of what we may call its “‘ Junker ”’ section, 
but it has also yielded occasionally—thanks, as we may 
believe, to Mr. Henderson—to the pressure of Organised 
Labour, alike in putting up a fight against extensions 
of this policy, in securing for the munition workers, 
the coalminers, and the railway employees some sem- 
blance of an equivalent in wages to the growing cost of 
living, and in insisting on some measure of pecuniary 
sacrifice in the taxation of the richer classes. On the 
whole, however, the very inertness of the Government 
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in organising the nation for the Conduct of the War, 
which is now made the subject of complaint, and 
which has resulted inevitably from their internal differ- 
ences, has protected the making of profits and the class 
which enjoys unearned incomes. The Cabinet, which 
started well by taking over the control of the railways 
and of sugar, was willing enough to “ commandeer ” 
for the war all Trade Union conditions protective of 
labour, but it has refused to commandeer the land 
or the ships, or to interfere with the profits of distri- 
butive trade. The Government could not even be 
persuaded to lend any effective aid to the campaign 
infavourof economical living set on foot bythe National 
War Savings Committee, when it appeared that this 
voluntary abstention from any personal expenditure 
not necessary for health and efficiency in work would 
involve, for the rich, a drastic cutting down of their 
expenditure on food and clothes, country houses and 
servants, motor-cars and entertainments, corresponding 
to the sumptuary restrictions applied to the wage- 
earning class. “ Business (and its profiteering) as far 
as possible as usual,” and “No upsetting of class 
distinctions in the style of living,” have continued, on 
the whole, to be the policy of the Cabinet. 

The third policy, which is that held, vaguely and 
inconsistently, by Organised Labour, has been, up to 
the present, felt rather than expounded. On the 
main issue of the compulsory organisation for the war 
of the whole resources of the country there is an appear- 
ance of division; but it is not so much a conflict of 
policy as an entire difference of objective. That 
section of the manual workers which is deliberately 
“ pacifist ’—represented by a small but influential 
group of political idealists—concentrates its attention 
on peace, and declines to think about the national 
organisation for war. But the vast majority of the 
British wage-earners are as bent on winning the war 
as are the middle and upper classes ; and they are even 
more ready to realise that this requires a change in 
the social order to which they have been accustomed. 
This is why they were not unwilling to acquiesce in 
the practically compulsory labour enforced on the 
one-fifth of the population which is engaged on munition 
work—relying on the solemn pledges given for the 
complete restoration, after the war, of the status quo ante 
—and why, also, they have accepted compulsory military 
service. But they are now genuinely alarmed because 
they are beginning to realise that the worsening of 
their position is not at all likely to be limited to the 
duration of the war. The more intelligent of them 
have become aware that what they understood by the 
“Restoration of Trade Union Conditions” is neither 
possible nor (in the opinion of the governing class) 
desirable; and that the pledge will simply not be 
fulfilled. They are startled and revolted by the pro- 
posal to introduce coloured labour; especially when 
theyare told that the Hunts and the racing stables are 
kept up, and that there is still undrawn on the very 
extensive labour force engaged in the production and 
distribution of luxuries required by the scarcely dimin- 
ished expenditure and domestic establishments of the 
rich. The intelligent workman asks why, if more 
labour is wanted, the propertied class should not be 
regimented as well as the manual workers ; why land 
and shipping and stocks and shares are not compulsorily 
conscripted as well as labour; and why, in the way of 
incomes, all in excess of £1,000 a yearshould not be taken 
by the Government to carry on the war. He is not 
moved, as Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet obviously has been, 
by any sense of the importance of maintaining unim- 
paired the social dominance of the propertied class or 
the tribute which it levies on labour; or the present 





absurdly inequitable sharing of the nation’s income 
among the different grades of those who have con- 
tributed to its production. On the other hand, he is 
much more concerned than Mr. Asquith’s Cabinet has 
been that the war should not be so conducted as posi- 
tively to worsen the position after the war of the manual 
working class. Hence the policy for the Conduct of 
the War which Organised Labour would oppose to that 
of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Carson is not the 
negative one which is associated with Mr. Asquith’s 
presidency over a divided Cabinet, but one of a real 
organisation of the whole resources of the nation—land, 
investments and business as well as labour—and the 
compulsory service of all classes, irrespective of the 
property or social status they have hitherto enjoyed ; 
the elimination of all “ profiteering "’ and the provision, 
directly from public funds, for all alike, of a subsistence 
and conditions no more unequal than those of the 
several ranks and grades of the Army. This policy 
Organised Labour would apply not to the railways 
only, but successively to the production of food from 
the land and the extraction of coal from the mine; 
to the importation of all our necessaries, and the man- 
agement of our merchant navy; and to the whole 
business of retail distribution—at present conducted 
with so scandalous a waste of Jabour. In each of these 
directions, as a result of amalgamation and the sup: 
pression of the present great incomes drawn in rent, 
interest, and profits, there would be (as the War Office 
and Ministry of Munitions have found) a saving of cust 
as well as a vast economy of labour. In short, to cope 
with this war the nation must cut out the “fat” of 
private enterprise and luxurious living. This policy 
of the Conduct of the War—not inferior in vigour to 
that somewhat fragmentarily adumbrated by Sir 
Edward Carson, and economically far more sound 
than that of Mr. Lloyd George—has been, so far, ex- 
pounded only modestly and hesitatingly by the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons. But it is the only 
one which will maintain the British working-class 
whole-heartedly in favour of the continuance of the 
war; and it is one to which, in one department after 
another, any British Cabinet will, by the daily march 
of events, inevitably be driven. The question is whether 
it will be adopted in time to win the war. 


ON WHICH FRONT SHOULD 
WE CONCENTRATE? 


OTH in England and in France there has, since 
B early in 1915, been a conflict of opinion between 
two schools of strategists—the “* Westerners ” 

and the “‘ Easterners.”” About the end of 1914, follow- 
ing the Serbian victory over the second Austrian inva- 
sion, General de Castelnau is said to have proposed a 
grand expedition to Serbia via Salonica, which should 
invade Hungary from the Belgrade front. Nothing 
came of the suggestion, and the spare strength of the 
French Army was employed instead on an unsuccessful 
offensive in Champagne. The Eastern idea, however, 
took shape a little later in the expedition to the Dar- 
danelles. The originators of the venture seem to have 
been Mr. Churchill and the Russian Government. The 
heads of the British Army and Navy, Lord Kitchener 
and Lord Fisher, were both adverse to it; and the 
French, though they took a gallant part in it, seem 
throughout to have been adverse, too. The carrying- 
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out of this expedition introduced for the first time the 
shipping difficulties—dearth of tonnage, high freights, 
and high prices—which in the initial six months of the 
war were strikingly absent. After it had failed, but 
before it was abandoned, another great Eastern scheme 
was launched, the expedition to Salonica. This was 
French in origin, with M. Briand for its protagonist ; 
though it seems doubtful whether the French military 
chiefs had so much to do with it as the politicians, 
always very sensitive to the financial interests of 
France in Greece. It had few, if any, friends among 
the heads of our own Navy and Army, who now knew 
by bitter experience the cost and difficulty of transport 
to the Eastern Mediterranean. But their views were 
overruled. The Salonica expedition has ever since 
been, and is still, the chief point on which the ‘‘ Eastern- 
ers’’ fix their gaze. The controversy between them 
and the “ Westerners” is a controversy as to the 
proportions in which the Anglo-French military forces 
available for an offensive should be distributed between 
the Western and the Macedonian fronts. 

Let us frankly admit that if the single question of 
transport could be eliminated, there would be almost 
every argument for using our offensive strength in the 
East. The South-Eastern theatre offers much the best 
scope for open fighting. The fronts are so long that it 
would scarcely become possible to crowd them with 
men and fortifications on the Western scale. Nor have 
over two years been spent, as in the West, upon the 
intensive development of defences. Moreover, the 
South-Eastern theatre comprises the two vital “ corri- 
dors ”—Germany’s to Turkey and the East, Russia’s to 
the Mediterranean and the West. At present the 
enemy, as the result of their local military superiority, 
have the full use of the German “ corridor,” while that 
of the Russian “ corridor’ is completely denied to the 
Allies. Probably it is true that the Allies can never 
get a victorious peace until they have reversed this 
position. But they must effect the reversal, in the main, 
by operations elsewhere, not by operations on the spot. 
This is not because the latter would not, if they were 
possible, prove by far the easiest method, but because 
for reasons of transport they are impossible for us on any 
sufficient scale. 

The sea-distance from Southampton to Salonica is 
about 8,000 miles. We may put it roughly at about 
25 times the sea-distance from Southampton to Havre, 
or about 80 times that from Folkestone to Boulogne. 
Distances from Marseilles are much shorter; but pro- 
bably we should be within the mark if we laid it down 
that every extra soldier in Macedonia costs 20 times 
as much shipping tonnage to transport and support 
him as a British soldier in France. The bearing of 
this on any proposals to send “ half-a-million more 
men ”’ to General Sarrail is sufficiently obvious. Already 
we are hard-pressed for tonnage in consequence of the 
failure of the Transatlantic wheat crops ; which compels 
us to fetch from Australia wheat that could otherwise 
have been brought from North America by one-third 
the number of vessels. The main cause of this shortage 
is not losses by submarine at all, but the gigantic 
demands made on our mercantile marine for military 
purposes. We believe that these demands at present 


amount approximately to ten times the net diminution 
(not, of course, the gross losses) of the British mercantile 
marine since the outbreak of war. The point may be 
further illustrated if we remind ourselves that the 
sea-distance from this country to Macedonia is approxi- 
mately the same as to North America, and the Mace- 
donian campaign is as difficult for us in this respect as a 
campaign in North America would be for a European 
Power. Itis, indeed, more difficult, because the Mediter- 
ranean is far better adapted than the Atlantic to sub- 
marine activity. Moreover, the greater part of the 
Mediterranean is, and has to be, policed not by our Navy 
but by the French and Italian Navies, which have been 
much less successful than ours in repressing submarine 
activity. It is precisely in these waters that a large 
proportion of our losses during the past six months 
have occurred. 

These facts appear to us conclusive in favour of the 
‘* Westerners,’ whose view seems now to be practically 
universal among the heads of the British Army and 
Navy. Our principal effort has to be on the Western 
front, but not because it is intrinsically the most profit- 
able to fight upon. A _ given striking force—say, 
500,000 men and 5,000 guns—if thrown against Picardy 
entrenchments, cannot produce so much effect there 
as they would in the Balkans. There is very little in 
the argument that the Western front is better, because 
there we are “killing Germans.” The war is all one; 
and the place to strike the enemy, if you can, is where 
he is most vulnerable, not where he happens to employ 
troops of his leading nationality. But the proviso 
“* if-you can” governs everything else. In the Balkans, 
for transport reasons, we can not. 

It is, indeed, one of the very greatest war-advantages 
which the enemy derive from their geographical situation, 
that they can employ armies in the Balkans so much 
more easily than we. The advantage is made available 
by the invention of railways, thanks to which all the 
Balkan fronts are in every sense much nearer to Berlin 
than to London. As we pointed out in an article last 
year, when the subject had received much less considera- 
tion than it since has elsewhere, it is this invention, 
and not that of submarines or mines, which has effected 
the principal diminution in the value of sea-power 
since the Napoleonic War. A century ago, when we 
fought the French in the Peninsula, London, which was 
connected with Lisbon by sea, was much nearer to it for 
all military purposes than Paris, which was connected 
byland. To-day it is just the other way round wherever 
a sea-route and a railway-route are in military competi- 
tion over a long distance. Not only does the train 
travel twice as fast as the ship, but the two breakings 
of cargo which the sea-route necessitates at the ports 
of embarkation and disembarkation are both of them 
eliminated in the case of the railway. Where, as in the 
Eastern instances which we are now considering, the 
rail-mileage is actually far less than the sea-mileage, 
the advantage to the side with the railway communica- 
tion is simply overwhelming. It gives to the enemy as a 
sort of monopoly the privilege of throwing their strength, 
if they like, into the theatre where, as we have seen, 
the greatest results can be obtained in proportion to 
military effort. Perhaps the worst military blunder 
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committed by the Germans in the course of the war 
was the offensive against Verdun, in which this privilege 
was wilfully forgone. The appointment of Hindenburg 
as generalissimo signified a definite return to its utilisa- 
tion—a return which has already yielded the fall of 
Bucharest, and may yield further fruit still before its 
possibilities are spent. 

The only way, slow, hard and thankless though it may 
appear, whereby the Allies can ultimately triumph over 
their handicap is not by flying in face of it, but by 
going round it. Since the Western front is the only 
one where the Anglo-French commanders can mass a 
definite superiority in men and guns over the enemy, it is 
their business to make it so overwhelming that, in spite 
of the obstacles of a narrow area and intensive fortifica- 
tion, the enemy are compelled to come back thither and 
be defeated there. If this is our plan, its early and 
decisive success depends strictly on a concentration of 
effort, to which a series of concessions to the “ Eastern- 
ers"’ would be fatal. It is rather an alarming feature 
about the prospective Ministry that Mr. George, Sir 
Edward Carson, and Mr. Churchill, who all (like so many 
amateur strategists and so few professional ones) are 
enthusiastic ‘“‘ Easterners,” will find their influence so 
much enhanced by it. If their influence is used to over- 
ride in this crucial matter the professional opinion of 
the Imperial General Staff, it may lose us the war. 


DISAFFECTION 


HE Morning Post, with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause, keeps harping on disaffection in 

Ireland. Ireland is the King Charles’s head of 

the Morning Post. It apparently suffers from the obsession 
that while Germany, Austria and Turkey are enemies of 
England for the time being, Ireland is the predestined and 
everlasting enemy. Nothing else could account for such a 
concentrated fire of leading articles upon a little nation 
which is, to all intents and purposes, unarmed, which has 
had a declining population for seventy years, and which is 
poor beyond the dreams of avarice. That pre-war Unionists 
as well as pre-war Home Rulers are beginning to weary of 
the haunted imaginings of the Morning Post about Ireland 
is shown by the correspondence which has appeared in its 
columns from the pen of that travelled and chivalrous Con- 
servative Membcr of Parliament, Sir Mark Sykes. Sir 
Mark Sykes, like many of us, has apparently been startled 
by the unexpected contributions which Ireland has made 
to the cause of the Allies. He protests in the name of decency 
against the incessant calumniation of a nation which has, 
according to some estimates, contributed as great a propor- 
tion of its man-power to the war as Canada itself. Had the 
Morning Post been told at the beginning of the war that 
Ireland was going to contribute between 160,000 and 
200,000 men—the estimates vary—to fight on the side of 
England in a European war, it would, we imagine, have 
been incredulous, as ninety-nine in a hundred of us would 
have been. After the event it is naturally disappointed. 
It judges Ireland not as Ireland but as a backwater of Eng- 
land. Or rather, when it wants to attack Ireland it regards 
it as a different place from England, but when it wants to 
get something out of Ireland it regards it as, more or less, 
the same place as England. Sir Mark Sykes, recognising 
that we cannot make a thing so merely by saying it is so, 
adopts a more reasonable point of view. The fact that an 
Ireland which has been for seven centuries in revolt against 


English rule should suddenly enter enthusiastically into 
the réle of England's ally has astonished him into a recon- 
sideration of his views on the relations between the two 
countries. He sees a chance of converting disaffection into 
affection, and this not merely till the end of the war but 
permanently, and the chance to him seems a golden one. 
But the Morning Post will have none of it. Sir Mark points 
to thousands of Irishmen who have died in Flanders and 
Gallipoli. The Morning Post retorts with the report of a 
meeting at Cork, where half-a-dozen interrupters made rude 
remarks about the British Empire. It entitled its report 
Iron Facts and Golden Fancies, as though the long roll of 
Irish heroism in the field, from the miracle of O'Leary, 
V.C., down to the death of T. M. Kettle, were a mere gilded 
illusion on the part of Sir Mark Sykes, while the realist in 
love with “ iron facts ’’ must presumably turn to the artless 
interruptions at an unimportant gathering, to learn the 
truth about Ireland. This is sheer eccentricity and perver- 
sity. It is as though someone were to contend that, in the 
days before the war, Mr. Asquith was less representative 
of English opinion than the Suffragette interrupters at 
his meetings. It is as though someone were to contend 
that the real England of the present day is not to be found 
in the millions of soldiers, but in the hundreds of conscientious 
objectors. Perhaps the Morning Post would say that 
England has no right to self-government so long as a single 
Suffragette or conscientious objector—we mention them 
together not with any suggestion of comparison between 


them except in so far as they both represent minorities— 


is left articulate in the land. But even the Morning Post 
is not so eccentric as that. 

Where the Morning Post, the Spectator, and the other 
journals which specialise in hostility to Ireland seem to 
us to make a disastrous blunder is that they never take the 
trouble to inquire into the meaning and causes of disaffec- 
tion. Disaffection, in its simplest definition, is merely the 
absence of affection. It is a state of feeling rather than a 
vice. If there is any vice involved in the matter, the nation 
that does not earn affection is just as likely to be in the 
wrong as the nation that does not bestow it. Affection 
in any profound sense seldom exists unless it is mutual. It 
is the same with nations as with individuals. Mr. Murdstone 
demanded affection from David Copperfield though he 
cherished him in the most odious manner with a stick. We 
wonder if any single reader of David Copperfield ever blamed 
the boy for being disaffected to Mr. Murdstone. Mr. 
Murdstone himself did. He denounced the boy’s disaffec- 
tion from the highest possible moral and _ religious 
pedestal. We have no doubt that Pharaoh was equally 
horrified by the disaffection of the Hebrews; but 
nowadays even the most extreme anti-Semite would 
hardly agree with him. Similarly, Nero was probably 
hurt when, at the end of his career as matricide, 
poisoner, incendiary, and sensationalist of beastliness, the 
Romans in a rage of honest disaffection could stand him no 
longer. But history is full of such fables of disaffection. 
They are especially plentiful during periods in which rulers 
have toyed with the attractive delusion of strong govern- 
ment. The object of wise government is not so much to 
be strong—though that, of course, is necessary—as to win 
the affection, instead of the disaffection, of the governed. 
Government that does not rest in a large measure upon 
affection is tyranny; and those who declaim against dis- 
affection in this or that part of the globe ought first of all to 
ask themselves whether they have ever at any time given 
the slightest cause for affection. The old-fashioned des- 
potic sort of parent used to imagine that affection was part 
of a child’s duty, no matter how it was treated. We have 
advanced sufficiently in psychological wisdom in recent 
years to realise that in human nature affection is in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred conditional upon affection, and 
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that talk about the duty of affection from a parent who is 
not himself affectionate is mere antiquated cant. Every- 
body knows that the history of the British Empire is the 
history of a race which lost the affection of one of its colonies 
and won the affection of the others. It lost America because 
it preferred to denounce disaffection rather than to give 
cause for affection. It won Canada and South Africa 
because it preferred to give cause for affection rather than to 
indulge in blood-and-thunder threats against disaffection. 
The counsellors of repressive action usually do their best 
to obscure simple issues of this kind by a plentiful use of 
words like “loyalty” and “disloyalty,” which, in the 
vulgar mind, usually fix the responsibility for disaffection 
on the disaffected, and which make disaffection seem 
something which is in an absolute sense immoral. Great 
statesmen, however, attempt to deal with things rather 
than with catchwords. Walpole’s toleration of disaffection 
did more to moderate the disaffection of the Jacobites and 
so to make constitutional government work in England 
than a whole reign of threats and penalties could have done. 
And Chatham urged the same wise kind of tolerance in 
regard to the disaffection of the American Colonies. ‘* Op- 
press not these millions,” he appealed, ‘‘ for the fault of 
forty or fifty individuals. Such severity and injustice must 
for ever render incurable the wounds you have already 
given your colonies; you irritate them to unappeasable 
rancour.” Chatham even went on to praise the spirit of 
disaffection as being essentially the same spirit which had 
vindicated the constitutional liberties of England in other 
generations. The more any nation is disaffected, indeed, 
to government by force instead of government by assent, 
the more it is acting in the true English spirit. 

That is certainly a point which we have seen made in a 
hundred ardent books about the war. Writer after writer 
denounces German rule because it is in so small a measure 
based upon the affections of the governed. It is not that 
the Germans deliberately force bad government upon sub- 
ject peoples: it is that they force upon them a sort of 
government which they do not like. A book has just been 
published under the title, For the Right, with contributions 
by Viscount Bryce, Sir Henry Newbolt, and other distin- 
guished writers. In one of the chapters the Rev. William 
Temple arraigns Prince Biilow’s defence of German rule in 
Poland much as one might arraign the Morning Post's 
defence of the old sort of British rule in Ireland. Prince 
Biilow, he writes, 
does not justify this action [-ertain measures of coercion which had 
been referred to] by any argument from military necessity, such as the 
nearness of Poland to Berlin, but by the plea that it is obviously better 
that the Poles be forced to live as Germans ; and this plea is manifestly 
sincere. This is the whole horror of the thing. Here you have a 
group of Governments who definitely believe in forcing upon people a 
manner of life. 


We fancy that Prince Biilow and the Morning Post both 
make use of the plea of military necessity in addition. But 
both certainly are convinced that subject nations must be 
coerced into obedience rather than won to affection. On 
the day on which we read Mr. Temple’s article we found a 
characteristic letter in the Morning Post, which gives us an 
almost exact parallel to Prince Biilow’s theory of benevolent 
despotism. Criticising Sir Mark Sykes’s generous plea for 
conciliation, the writer observed : 

Unionists have again and again asserted their belief that Home Rule 
would be an unspeakable curse to Ireland. Nevertheless, vapouring 
emotionalists come to them and say, ‘“‘ Look howsplendidly Irish soldiers 
have fought for the Empire. Why don't you reward them with Home 
Rule?” This is a veritable hodge-podge of thought. How on earth 
can one reward people by bestowing upon them what you regard as the 
direst possible calamity ? 

Curiously enough, if some foreign Power were to come for- 
ward and offer to rid England of the “ calamity ” of self- 


government, the writer of this letter would probably regard 
it as an insult. And the Irishman, we imagine, is just as 
human. He is sufficiently disaffected towards the English- 
man who wishes to perpetuate present conditions in Ireland 
for England’s good. But he is infinitely more disaffected— 
and naturally so—towards the Englishman who wants to 
perpetuate present conditions in Ireland for Ireland’s good. 

Disaffection, then, presents a simple problem in human 
nature, and, if the Morning Post finds Ireland disaffected, it 
may well ask itself whether it has not done a great deal to 
make it so. ‘If I were an Irishman, I would be a rebel,” 
said Sir John Moore, of Corunna. That was a common- 
sense recognition of the fact that disaffection springs from 
knowable and removable causes, and that the rulers of 
Ireland were doing nothing either to know or remove them. 
We have no doubt that if Ireland were ruled in the spirit of 
the Morning Post to-day, the vast majority of the Irish 
people would be as disaffected as the Sinn Feiners. At the 
beginning of the war, nearly all observers agree, there was 
an immense amount of affection for the cause of the Allies 
in Ireland. That affection, as Mr. Redmond recently 
pointed out and Mr. Lloyd George admitted, was treated 
with contempt—even with malignant contempt—in official 
quarters. Tragic errors have since that time done much to 
turn it into energetic disaffection. But even to-day, in 
spite of the madness of events, Ireland is overwhelmingly 
faithful to the cause of the Allies, though “ affectionate ’ 
is scarcely the word in which to describe her feelings towards 
official England. This being so, the problem of the moment 
seems to us to be, not how to irritate and madden her into 
open disaffection (as would result from the adoption of the 
Morning Post policy), but to win her affection by treating 
her as a nation of human beings as sensitive about their 
liberties as Englishmen. Sir Mark Sykes desires a friendly 
Irelarid. Who but a political lunatic wants to have a hostile 
Ireland as a neighbour a single hour longer ? 


ITH the exception of Bohemia,* the land of the 


THE CASE OF BOHEMIA 
Czechs, each “ subject race” of Germany and 


' ’ Austria-Hungary forms the “ unredeemed ”’ in- 


heritance of a neighbouring State, and its liberation is there- 
fore the particular war-aim of that State. But there is no 
Czech land outside Austria-Hungary, and the 10,000,000 
Czechs and Slovaks inhabiting Bohemia, Moravia, Austrian 
Silesia and Slovakia have nowhere a friend on their borders; 
they find themselves almost completely encircled by their 
immemorial enemies, the Germans and Magyars. Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria and the Austrian Duchies surround them 
on the north, west and south, Magyar land on the south-east. 
Their only other neighbours, the Austrian Poles, are bound 
by ties of traditional friendship to the Magyars, and for the 
last forty years have maintained a tacit understanding with 
the Austrian Germans ; they have long thrown behind them 
the Pan-Slav ideas which they embraced for a while in 1848 
and have never in recent times shown any feeling for their 
humbler and more democratic Slav brethren. Unaided, 
entirely by its own strength, the Czech nation has survived 
the trials of centuries; and yet by the logic of history the 
common war-aim of all those who fight on the side of the 
Entente is now closely bound up with the cause of this most 
isolated of nations. The international position of Bohemia 
after the war will be the truest test of victory. 

The war broke out over an attempt on the part of the 
Central States to lay down the law to Europe on a question 





* The name of ‘“‘ Bohemia” is here used in its wider meaning to 
denote all territories inhabited by the Czechs and Slo aks, i.e., all 
land in which a majority professes allegiance to the Bohemian Crown, 
the Crown which never touched the brows of Francis Joseph. He 
promised to be crowned in 1871, but never redeemed his promise. 
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in which the interests of other nations were known to be in- 
volved. For the Germans and Magyars, what was behind it 
was a problem of power, not of territory. Very soon, however, 

wer came to be conceived in terms of territory. German 
and Magyar dominion was to be secured by cessions of land 
such as would for the future incapacitate their opponents. 
On the other hand, the nations represented by the Entente, 
now naturally bethought themselves of their unredeemed 
land remaining under German or Magyar rule; claims of 
nationality, which for fear of war had been left dormant for 
generations or even centuries, sprang to life once war had 
broken out. The original Germanic programme in the war 
was expansion all round; that of the Allied States was the 
attainment of national unity. 

The events of the next fifteen months, their failures and 
successes, transformed the programme of the Central Powers ; 
a vague principle changed into a clear and definite scheme. 
For years German policy had suffered from a divergence of 
aims and a dispersion of forces. The war and its alliances 
have produced a concentration of purpose which, unless met 
with equal clearness, is certain to gain for Germany, if not 
victory, at least the foundations of future success. ‘ Mittel- 
Europa ” has become the war-aim of the German, and, in a 
slightly different form, of the Magyar nation also. Germans 
no longer seriously consider annexations in the West. The 
vision of a great empire in Central Africa has faded into the 
background, except in the minds of a small minority, and 
allusions to the lost colonies are rare and perfunctory. As 
regards Russian Poland, most Germans would probably be 
prepared to accept any solution which would leave and 
guarantee to Prussia the possession of her present Polish 
provinces. But the zeal for ‘Mittel-Europa” has only 
grown greater with the failing of other interests. The old 
continental dream of Napoleon—an overland route into Asia 
—has become the cardinal issue of the war. Unless the very 
foundations of Central European Imperialism are destroyed, 
this aim will survive the present war and we may sce 
stretching before us the vista of continuous unrest in the 
future. 

“ Mittel-Europa ” implies the absolute and undisputed 
predominance of the German element in Austria, and 
German suzerainty over a Magyarised Hungary, a Co- 
burgised Bulgaria and an Enverised Turkey. The aggressive 
policies of these four nations—Germans, Magyars, Bulgars 
and Turks—have come under a common expert direction, 
and, wherever they are left a chance, will work in accord. 
All of them are instruments to enable the German master- 
nation to reach a further goal: a secure “‘ sphere of in- 
fluence” in Asia and Egypt. If this programme had not 
been developed in the middle of a world-war it would inevit- 
ably have provoked one. Arising firm and clear over the 
storm of hattle, the watchword of “ Mittel-Europa,”” which 
expresses the vision of ages and continents, has transmuted 
blustering passion into the fixed consciousness of an inexorable 
issue. This fight has now to be carried on beyond the limits 
known in any previous war; for it is truly a struggle for 
existence. The aims of “ Mittel-Europa ” are a menace to 
the future of all the Greet Powers of the Entente. The Ger- 
manised Balkans threaten the British Empire in Asia, and 
Russia’s position in Europe; Russia would be deprived of 
her only possible sea-route to the West should the Straits be 
bridged by the German land-route to the East. France would 
be excluded from the Eastern Mediterranean ; Italy, having 
lost her influence both in the 2gean and the Adriatic, would 
cease to rank as a Great Power. As for the races of the un- 
redeemed lands, their very existence is imperilled by the 
basic requirements of Central European Union ; not even the 
very modest measure of national self-government, such as 
was allowed to them in Austria before the war, will he tole- 
rated anywhere in “* Mittel-Europa,” once they have been an 
issue in an armed conflict. 

But whilst the German-Magyar scheme thus threatens the 
fringes of the British Empire, France, Italy, Russia and 
Roumania, it postulates the complete destruction of two 
nations—the Serbs and the Czechs. These must cease alto- 
gether to exist as nations if “ Mittel-Europa” is to arise : 
for they intervene between the Germans and Magyars, and 


the Magyars and Bulgars. The Serbs stand in the way of the 
Central European steam-roller. The Czechs are a spoke in 
its wheels, and unless broken up they threaten to paralvse its 
movements. Bohemia occupies the centre of “ Mittel- 
Europa”; it intervenes between its capitals. It extends 
within less than fifty miles of Vienna, Budapest, Leipzig and 
Breslau, within less than a hundred miles of Berlin and 
Munich. The Czech nation stands there as truly for the dis- 
comfiture of the German-Magyar allies, as it is not there for 
their service. 

The national history of Bohemia is filled by one long 
struggle against the Universal German Monarchy under 
whatever garb it should appear. The Hussite Wars, in the 
first half of the fifteenth century, were as much national as 
they were religious; they were a revolt against German 
dominion in Bohemia and against the claims of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation, the ancestor of Pan- 
German “ Mittel-Europa.” The supremacy of the Empire 
was put to the proof, but finally the small, isolated Czech 
nation had to pay the penalty of its daring. It was van- 
quished. Two centuries went by and once more it took up 
arms against Catholicism in Church and State. In 1618 the 
Czechs renounced their allegiance to the Hapsburg Emperor, 
the embodiment of the new World Empire, and declared 
their national independence. It was not after all by con- 
quest that they had come under the House of Austria in 
1526, but by an agreement, ever since disregarded by the 
Hapsburgs. The Czechs now summoned to their throne 
a prince, who was a son-in-law of the King of England, 
hoping that England, the enemy of Hapsburg Spain and 
Papal Rome, would help those who raised the banner of 
revolt within the camp of her foes. But James I., with an 
insular aloofness, a pharisaic honesty and a political blind- 
ness not yet altogether extinct in these islands, was busy 
studying the constitution of Bohemia, and the rights and 
wrongs of the case, whilst the rebels were succumbing in the 
desperate, unequal battle on the White Mountain. Never 
has so great a disaster befallen any other civilised nation. 
Execution and banishment swept away its upper classes, its 
wealth and education. Nothing remained but a peasant 
people as indestructible as the soil, and as passive. 

Again two centuries went by. Time, unmeasured by 
events, was flowing over a dead nation. In appearance the 
Germans had achieved their aim. The very name of the 
Czech nation seemed forgotten. When in the second half of 
the eighteenth century some Slav-speaking inhabitants of 
Bohemia petitioned the Austrian Emperor, they were de- 
scribed by the picturesque term of Originalbéhmen. The 
Germans looked upon them as a kind of half-extinct abo- 
rigines. ‘Then came the great Czech literary renaissance of 
the romantic age—the spiritual rebirth of Bohemia. By 1848 
it had matured into pclitical action, and its first expression 
was again a protest and a revolt against Germany’s Mid- 
European Imperialism. The German revolutionary Parlia- 
ment at Frankfort, the heir of the Holy Roman Empire, 
summoned representatives from the Bohemian lands. The 
Czechs refused the invitation, and in order to create a 
counterbalance to the German power convoked in Prague the 
first Pan-Slav Congress. The Czechs, Poles and Jugo-Slavs 
were to unite into a barrier on Germany's Eastern borders. 
In Austria, by their joint strength they were to break the 
force of the Pan-Germans and the Magyars, who then were 
also the chief enemies of the Hapsburgs. It was a fine dream, 
shattered almost as soon as it was conceived. It presup- 
posed wisdom and courage in people who had neither—for it 
was not the Hapsburgs only who were deficient in that 
respect. The Jugo-Slavs alone shared the views of the 
Czechs, but were as yet too weak to be of much assistance. 

What followed for the Czechs, after this failure, was like a 
nightmare. In spite of the extraordinary development of 
wealth, and the growth of education which put them on a 
level with the most progressive nations of Europe, they were 
weighed down by the consciousness that Bohemia was being 
buried alive. Her enemies were growing in strength and 
closing in on her. By the Dualist Settlement of 1867 the 
separation between the Czechs and the Slovaks was made 
absolute and the Slovaks were handed over to the mercies 
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of the Magyars. By the final failure of the federalist 
movement in Austria, the Czechs were forced to enter the 
Viennese Parliament, which for years they had refused to do. 
They entered it under protest, still asserting the inalienable 
rights of the Bohemian Crown, and sat in it a 
hopeless minority incapable of making their influence 
tell in any of the great problems of domestic or 
foreign policy. With the Austro-German Alliance of 
1879 — an alliance formed by Germans and Magyars 
—the flood of “ Mittel-Europa” completely encircled 
Bohemia. With the desperation of drowning men the 
Czechs continued to work for a rapprochement of the Haps- 
burg Monarchy with Russia and France, and against the 
German Alliance. It was all in vain. At last the thunder of 
an avalanche broke that oppressive silence which self-com- 
placent cowardice used to call the peace of Europe. The 
creeping glaciers of Mid-Europe were reaching Serbia in their 
advance, and this at least is for a nation the advantage of 
having a State of its own, be it within the narrowest boun- 
daries, that the agonies of its death-struggles break the 
urbane silence of diplomats and the ignorant indifference of 
more fortunate nations. 

Now at last the problem of “ Mittel-Europa” and of its 
aggrandisement has become for all Europe the cardinal 
political issue. At such a moment can Bohemia be forgotten, 
or her case passed over in silence? When once a free 
Bohemian land emerges in the heart of Central Europe we 
shall know that the flood of German-Magyar aggression is 
receding, never to rise again. For the Powers which establish 
Bohemian independence will by that very act be united in 
the future against a possible recrudescence of German 
Imperialism. There is not a single State among the Allies 
whose interests clash with those of the Czech nation. To all 
of them the freedom of Bohemia will be a safeguard against 
a new German advance and a barometer of German pressure. 
The desire to remove the Czech wedge which divides 
““ Mittel-Europa ” will he foremost in any revival of the 
Pan-German dream. But once the independence of Bohemia 
is established, neither Russia, Great Britain nor France can 
ever concede the smallest abridgment thereof. For in it 
each of these nations will find a principle which it holds 


sacred: Slav brotherhood, national self-government and 
liberty. Cynics may sneer and doubt the strength of 
principles; yet Serbia and Belgium, and the principles 


embodied in their independence, have given rise to action 
such as mere self-interest could never have produced ; and 
in Russia itself German influences were unable to defy the 
Slav feelings of the nation. Bohemia recreated should never 
again be overwhelmed, and by her very existence will 
destroy the nightmare of a German-Magyar hegemony of 
Europe. E. E. A. 


THE SPIRIT OF PARIS 


WO years ago, when Germany was boasting her 
science, and urging its record as a claim to 
world-dominion, one tried to show here, in a 

short series of papers, what Russia and Belgium and 
Japan, for instance, have given to Science and mankind. 
As for France, which Germany proposed finslly to 
destroy, such an article was out of the question: for 
nearly everything with which Germany is fighting this 
war, from synthetic chemistry to the submarine and 
motor balloon, is of French origin. Yet, perhaps, the 
time has come when one may try to summarise, in a 
quartet of names, the Spirit of Paris, which is the soul 
of France, and of the Allied Cause. And, by way of 
contrast to the characteristic manifestations of German 
science, let us choose a subject which is of the very 
essence of the French people and their genius, and in 
which Paris is and long has been the healer of the 
nations. 

Whilst all science or knowledge is simply power, 
morally neutral, there are departments of knowledge 
which can scarcely be turned to any but humane pur- 





a. In these humane sciences, as they may almost 
e called, Paris is supreme. We see her at this hour, 
spiritually the City of Light, and begin to realise that 
this cannot be a regenerate France, but merely the real 
France, revealed before us. The Ville lumiére, the 
“* Gay City,” of which the scum and the froth were alone 
known, before the war, to most Englishmen, was never 
the real Paris. The adventurous schoolboy, whom 
delight in Huckleberry Finn sends to dip into Mark 
Twain’s account of Jeanne d’Arc, or whose zoology 
class sends him to the life of Pasteur, will learn and 
know more in an hour of the real France than the 
London clubman who could find his way blindfold to 
every night resort in Paris. 

For the special purposes of the polemic with the repre- 
sentatives of German “ Kultur,” and not forgetting 
the relations between France and Canada—nay, be- 
tween France and the United States, as a statue of 
George Washington near the Trocadero reminds the 
visitor—let us note four names, each appropriately 
initialled, and easy to remember. If one had time in 
these days, they are the names one would choose for a 
lecture on France to our troops, or to popular audiences. 
There is need for such lectures. It is not only the 
clubman who is ignorant. Two years ago, in a semi- 
public conversation in Manchester with a labour leader 
and Member of Parliament who has always opposed the 
war, one learnt how shamefully ignorant, how arrogant 
in self-righteousness, a representative Englishman—nay, 
a Scotsman, which is even less excusable—may be 
when he speaks of France. 

The names are Paré, Pinel, Pasteur and Pinard. 

Ambroise Paré (1517-1590), “the father of modern 
surgery,’ was essentially a military surgeon, and every- 
thing we know and do about “ gunshot wounds ”’ begins 
with him. Instead of boiling oil and the red-hot iron 
for the arrest of hemorrhage, Paré introduced the 
ligature. (In showing soldiers, on the screen, the 
admirable fresco, from the Sorbonne, of Paré applying 
the ligature, one cannot help remarking that, if any 
woman had ever had anything to do with surgery, the 
art would not have had to wait thousands of years for 
a man who should conceive the idea of tying a thread 
round a soft walled tube through which its owner was 
bleeding to death.) Nothing more humane than the 
ligature is in the record of science—except what we 
shall record of Paré’s successors; not even the obstetric 
forceps, which the world also owes to France, and which 
leaves even chloroform and “twilight sleep” behind 
as an instrument of mercy. Paré knew the limits 
of surgery, too. When complimented on his success 
with a certain patient, he replied, “* I dressed his wounds, 
God healed him.” If there is anything that the ex- 
perience of this war is teaching us, it is the distinction 
expressed by Paré in his language, or, by an older 
medical] philosophy still, in the phrase, “* Vis medicatrix 
Nature.” 

Philippe Pinel (1745-1826) must be considered the 
first physician to conceive true views of the nature of 
insanity. His great work appeared in 1791. Inour 
own country, independently, William Tuke, the Quaker, 
was establishing “ The Retreat,” near York, and _his 
methods of treatment were the same as Pinel’s. But 
it was the French man of science who ended the abomin- 
able iniquities of the care of the insane, throughout the 
world, civilised and uncivilised, until his time. Let 
our veteran pioneer, Henry Maudsley, describe the task 
in triumphing over which Pinel—whose name is scarcely 
known to one “ educated ” person in a hundred thou- 
sand—won for himself eternal gratitude and honour : 


How often did Pinel appeal, and appeal in vain, to the authori- 
ties, before he was permitted to make the experiment of removing 
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the chains from a few lunatics, and of treating them with kindness 
and consideration! Against what an embattled phalanx of 
obstructive prejudice, selfish indifference, and interested opposi- 
tion did the humane system of treatment, the conception and 
realisation of which were not with the people, but in spite of 
them, win its slow way to general adoption in this country.* 


Why is there no good history of medicine, for the 
intelligent layman, to be had in this country? Why 
are such lessons as the life and work of Pinel convey 
unknown to anyone but the specialist? When I 
remember the wards and the cricket at Morningside, 
near Edinburgh, and many no less happy hours of 
music-making and tennis, with charming companions, so 
much saner than the worldly sane, at the Retreat, and 
when I look at Fleury’s picture of Pinel at the Sal- 

étritre ordering the chains to be stricken from the 
imbs of the insane, may I not wonder whether any of 
us really had “ first French lessons ” at school after all ? 
But there is no one to teach us these things. Putnam’s 

ublished in America in 1910 a history of medicine, by 

r. Gorton, in two illustrated volumes, unobtainable 
in this country. Cassell’s published, in 1907, The 
Romance of Medicine, by Dr. Ronald Campbell Macfie, 
and these are the best of their kind that I know, but 
there is room for far more. 

Louis Pasteur (1822-1895), the incomparable, was 
reckoned the greatest of all Frenchmen by vote among 
the readers of a Parisian paper a few years ago. A 
similar vote, taken in London, about living Englishmen, 
had a result which fitly and significantly compares the 
popular minds of the two countries. Lister, Kelvin, 
Spencer, Meredith, for instance, were then alive, but 
Londoners preferred a politician. Naturally, therefore, 
when Londoners go to Paris, and cross the Seine to see 
the pit where Napoleon’s corpse, surrounded by those 
of his generals, no less dead, lies buried, they do not 
go a little further south, to find the tomb of Pasteur, 
under the Institute where the living generals of this 
captain of the men of life are daily and hourly extending 
his invisible and beneficent dominion. After all, one 
has tickets for the Moulin Rouge, which is a long way 
north, and it is time to leave the rive gauche, having 
seen the stone over the stonier heart that “lopped a 
cubit ” from the physical stature of French manhood. 

But for those who would learn something of the spirit 
of Paris, there is the wonderful biographyt written by 
his son-in-law, one of the tew most precious books in all 
the world, for it records a life of inspired and supreme 
genius, a life only jess than perfect if not to suffer fools 
gladly be imperfection. When they opened the Institute 
in 1888, for the already stricken old man to work in, 
he spoke as follows : 


Two contrary laws seem to be wrestling with each other 
nowadays ; the one, a law of blood and of death, ever imagining 
hew means of destruction and forcing nations to be constantly 
ready for the battlefield—the other, a law of peace, work and 
health, ever evolving new means of delivering man from the 
scourges which beset him. The one seeks violent conquests, 
the other the relief of humanity. The latter places one human 
life above any victory, while the former would sacrifice hundreds 
and thousands of lives to the ambition of one. The law of 
which we are the instruments seeks, even in the midst of carnage, 
to cure the sanguinary ills of the law of war—the treatment inspired 
by our antiseptic methods may preserve thousands of soldiers. 
Which of those two laws will ultimately prevail, God alone 
knows. But we may assert that French science will have tried, 
iy obeying the law of humanity, to extend the frontiers of 

e. 


Four years later, at his jubilee, addressing the dele- 
gates from foreign nations, he declared his “ invincible 
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* Mental Pathology and Therapeutics, p. 423. 
+ For ordinary purposes, this masterpiece may be used in the 
English translation by Mrs. Devonshire. (The Life of Pasteur, by 
René Vallery-Radot. Popular edition. Constable, 1911.) 














belief that Science and Peace will triumph over Ignorance 
and War, and that the future will belong to those who 
will have done most {for suffering humanity.” 

I had meant to discuss the work of Adolphe Pinard 
(1844), Professor of Clinical Obstetrics in the University 
of Paris, the namer of “ puériculture,” and a leading 
spirit of the Société Frangaise d’Eugénique. Since the 
war began this great eugenist has saved the infants of 
Paris and taught a lesson in humanity and practical 
statesmanship to all the world. But space now fails. 
We accept Pasteur as prophet; when or where was ever 
prophecy if not his voice of Nature the Divine? The 
nation that has done most for humanity will survive : 
Vive Ja France ! Lens. 


OBSERVATIONS 


N the thick of the crisis I had some opportunities of 
I discovering what has been the moderate conservative 
City opinion on events. I do not mean the kind 
of City opinion represented at the meeting of Lord 
Beresford, which responsible persons seemed to regard as 
a cireus over-staffed with clowns. There was some 
feeling against the Navy. It is held that though 
warnings did not lack, no preparations whatever had 
been made at the beginning of the war against the first 
or minor submarine campaign, and that the success in 
defeating it was due not to policy but to vigorous inventive 
resource at the moment. Further, that though again 
warnings did not lack, no proper preparations had been 
made at the beginning of the second or major submarine 
campaign. Both Mr. Runciman and Mr. McKenna had 
the confidence of this moderate City opinion, the former 
in a very high degree. Lord Grey was esteemed a masterly 
writer of despatches and admirable in his dealings with 
America, but otherwise very faulty. It was held that three 
times the Foreign Office has lost the chance of winning the 
war in the Balkans, and that the greatest of all our mistakes 
in the Balkans have been Foreign Office mistakes. It was 
held that Lord Grey still stands for the old Foreign Office 
system, and that no attempt whatever has been made to 
reform it. The serious City now openly admits that our 
public school and university education, despite its admirable 
results in the hunting-field, wants a little altering. In 
this connection it is worth while to note the accomplishment 
of our highly educated Ministers in the use of the key- 
language of Europe. Mr. Balfour speaks no French. Lord 
Grey speaks a French disgraceful on the lips of a Foreign 
Secretary. Mr. Asquith’s French is excessively bad. 
Mr. Runciman speaks fair French. Mr. McKenna speaks 
excellent, fluent, conversational (though no colloquial) 
French. But, then, Mr. McKenna never went to one of our 
great public schools. 
* > * 


City opinion wanted a change, but it was timorous about 
Mr. Lloyd George, and it emphatically did not wish to 
lose Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister. That is certain. Still, 
the best that these people would say about Mr. Asquith 
was that he was less objectionable in the post than anybody 
else. Over an unfresh fourpenny egg at the realistic hour 
of breakfast, with all the bad news between us in the open 
newspaper, a prominent banker said gloomily to me: “ It 
is discouraging, though, when for Prime Minister we have 
to be content with a mere manipulator of men.” I replied : 
“ But hasn’t a Prime Minister just got to be chiefly a 
manipulator of men?” The banker saw something in 
this idea. The fact is, that the real complaint against 
the Prime Minister is that he does not manipulate men 
sufficiently, but rather leaves them alone, with a result of 
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delay and failure to co-ordinate. The fact is, also, that 
what the supporters of Mr. Lloyd George, when they praise 
him, specially lay stress on, is precisely his skill in 
manipulating men. Of course, they phrase the faculty 
differently. It is remarkable how even the canniest brains 
may be at the mercy of a phrase. “ Manipulator of men” 
sounds bad, and the alliteration intensifies its subtle 
abusiveness. 
* * * 

What the public cannot appreciate too clearly is that 
Ministers are tired. They are very tired. The best of them 
were rather tired before the wy Army I have never seen 
Cabinet Ministers at work, but I have seen them in repose. 
Go to Junch at the house of a Cabinet Minister, and the 
Minister will come in at a quarter to two, and at half-past 
two he will be gone again, slipping quietly away with 
scarcely a word, unless among his guests are foreign strangers 
necessitating ceremony. Go to dinner, and you are bidden 
for 8.80, and the meal may with luck begin at 8.45, and 
even then the Minister will as like as not appear in morning 
dress, having had no time to change. This kind of thing 
goes on continuously month after month and year after 
year, until a severe cold, influenza, or a complete breakdown 
interrupts the endless sequence. What saves Ministers is 
the brief week-end—to which certain newspapers invariably 
refer in sareastic terms. The charge of lethargy is comic. 
The principal Ministers are engaged in hard constructive 
or critical thinking all day for five and a half days a week 
at least. Some work more than others, and among the 
former are those with an aptitude for departmental detail. 
Neither Mr. Lloyd George nor Mr. Balfour has this aptitude. 
In my view, the unsatisfactoriness of the late Government 
was due wholly to inevitable fatigue and inevitable coalition, 
and to nothing else save the universal imperfection of human 
nature, To expect forthright decisions from a Coalition is 
childish. 

* x * 


With regard to the rumour that Sir Edward Carson will 
introduce a measure of Irish Home Rule, nothing is more 
likely. Sir Edward’s political friends in Ireland, and 
particularly in Belfast, have been openly professing Home 
Rule convictions for months past, and probably Sir Edward 
is only awaiting the right opportunity to do the same 
himself. 

* * * 

The new hotel and restaurant regulations have not in 
their detail pleased the managers, but the principle of 
sumptuary control pleases them. One reason for this is 
that it will lessen their demand for labour. Hotel managers 
have had no trouble with customers, of whose forbearance 
they speak very highly, but they have had terrible trouble 
with their staffs, which they have been compelled to recruit 
from the riff-raff of several foreign countries because they 
could get nothing else. The waste in kitchens has been 
immense, and often wilful; and the answer to managerial 
complaints was usually insults. Another difficulty of 
managers has been their inability to moderate the grand 
expensive ways of valuable head-waiters. The diminution 
of staffs resulting from the new regulations will probably 
throw about 25 per cent. of the ungovernable into Soho 
streets, and managers will be in a position once more to 
call their souls their own. The great hors-d’euvre question 
will also be ameliorated. Hors-d’ceuvres are mainly imports— 
and costly. The tendency of inefficient waiters to break 
(and therefore to render unpresentable) several sardines 
in the attempt to transfer one whole sardine from the tin 
to the plate must have been observed by thousands of 
diners. Cream, which was scandalously misused, will be 
much cut down. So will dry toast (in lieu of bread). 
Revellers, idly breaking up beautiful dry toast as they 
talked, perhaps did not realise that in even a moderate-sized 
restaurant the dry toast meant one man’s time and a gas 
stove. Managers confidently expect to make money out 
of the new regulations. These regulations will cause far 
more elegant chatter than any other regulations for weeks 
to come, and yet their effect on the total food consumption 
of the country will be almost negligible. 


SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 


THE “CIVIL LIBERTIES ” CONFERENCE 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In the correspondence between the Home Secretary and 
Mr. C. B. Stanton there appear to be certain misconceptions as 
to the objects and leaders of the National Council for Civil 
Liberties, and also as to the forthcoming Conference at Merthyr. 
May I, as Hon. Secretary of the Trade Union Committee of the 
Council, correct these in your columns ? 

The views of the Council, to which Mr. Samuel declares himself 
“‘ wholly opposed,” and its propaganda which he regards as 
“ detrimental to the country’s cause,” are contained in its pub- 
lished objects, which are :— 

(a) To work for the repeal of the Military Service Acts, 1916, 
and to prevent the policy of military compulsion from 
becoming a permanent feature of our national life ; 

(b) To safeguard freedom of speech, the right of civil trial, and 
the other civil liberties of the British people : 

(c) To watch the administration of the Military Service Acts, 
the Defence of the Realm Act, and other laws likely to 
endanger civil liberty ; 

(d) To oppose any extension of the principles or operation of 
the above-mentioned Acts. 

The leaders to whose views and propaganda Mr. Samuel takes 
exception include Robert Smillie, Dr. Clifford, Dr. Horton, 
H. W. Massingham, Margaret Bondfield, W. C. Anderson, M.P., 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., Arnold Rowntree, M.P., H. G. Chancellor, 
M.P., T. Richardson, M.P., Dr. J. Rendel Harris, J. A. Hobson, 
Robert Williams, F. S. Button, G. Stuart-Bunning, and H. N. 
Brailsford. 

The delegates to the Cardiff Conference, apart from ticket- 
holders, were classified as follows :— 


Trade Union Branches . 220 delegates. 


Trades Councils and Local Labour Parties .. 37 
Socialist and Peace Societies . 100 
Religious Organisations wi ie << 
Co-operative Societies ss or a 
Women’s Societies 29 
Unclassified 34 


Number of visitors in tie gallery about 450. 

The numbers show every sign of being largely 
increased at the Merthyr Conference. 

The Council has now received the affiliation of nearly 500 
organisations, of which more than half are Trades Councils, 
Trade Unions and other Labour Organisations. 

Finally, may we say that it will not be by the indulgence of 
Mr. C. B. Stanton that our Conference will be a success on 
Saturday ; indeed, we shall owe more to the growing resentment 
at the progressive invasions of our civil liberties which has 
rendered it equally impolitic for the Home Office to tolerate and 
for Mr. Stanton to provoke obstruction.—I am, Sir, Yours, etc., 

Cuas. G. AMMON 
(Hon. Secretary, Trade Union Committee of the 
National Council for Civil Liberties). 
22 Bride Lane, E.C. 
December 5th. 

[It seems to us very unfortunate that a body which is nominally 
formed to forward certain highly desirable objects should devote 
so much of its energies to an object—namely, the promotion of 
peace negotiations—which has nothing to do with its title or its 
avowed programme, and to which we, like Mr. Samuel, are wholly 
opposed and consider ** detrimental to the country’s cause "the 
cause as we believe of civil liberty, democracy and civilisation.— 
Ep. NS.] 


THE RUMANIAN OIL FIELDS 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Str,—In your article on the Rumanian disaster you can 
be convicted of mistakes which one does not expect to see In 
Tne New Sraresman. Ever since the early days of the war you 
have been a staunch and sincere advocate of this country’s un- 
selfish participation, but you have neither hesitated to criticise 
the military policy pursued nor to describe the military situation 
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as it strikes you. In short, you have never attempted to disguise 
the real state of affairs. Your articles have been dictated by 
commonsense, not by sentiment, and your criticism has always 
been broad-minded, instructive and honest. 

It is therefore with rea] regret that I find you inconsistent in this 
week’s issue. You say that “ Oil is not of primary consequence 
to the Central Powers,” as they possess the oil-wells of Galicia, 
while in last week’s comments I read: “ Fortunately, these con- 
sequences [the fall of Craiova] do not include the transfer to 
Germany of any important oil-wells.”” If this means anything, 
it means that the capture of the Rumanian oil-wells would be of 
very great consequence to the Central Powers, and this is un- 
doubtedly the case. 

Again, you assert that the intervention of Rumania will not 
tend to lengthen the war, but would have shortened it materially 
had certain missed opportunities you mention been taken. I 
agree with the latter part ; but is not the capture of oil-wells and 
wheat (I must say that I think great quantities of wheat will 
ultimately have been captured) likely to prolong the war? If 
the newspaper reports of the underfeeding of the German popula- 
tion are true, then the acquisition of new supplies of food must, 
to some extent, allay the discontent of the war-weary civil 
population. And who will say that a steadily growing stream of 
discontent will not affect the duration of the war? This stream, 
however, will be dammed—at least for a time—by the new stocks 
of wheat. 

With your conclusions regarding the unfortunate political 
effect produced on neutrals, the need for a saner attitude by a 
section of the British Press, and the advisability of dissipating 
our forces from the Western front as little as is consistent with 
our safety in the Balkans, I am in entire accord.—Yours, etc., 

Ystalyfera, Glamorganshire. J. WALTERS. 

December 4th. 

[The inconsistency of which Mr. Walters accuses us is surely 
only a matter of the stress laid on certain words. It is certainly 
undesirable that Germany should be able to remedy her present 
shortage of oil by replenishing her stocks from the Rumanian 
wells, but equally certainly we should not describe that shortage 
as a factor of “ primary ” importance in the war. In our opinion, 
indeed, the effects of the blockade are and always have been 
enormously over-estimated. We have never believed that the 
military victory, which alone can bring the war to an end satis- 
factory to the Allies, is likely to be hastened to the extent of a 
single month by shortages either of oil or of wheat.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE CONQUEST OF TYPHOID FEVER 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—I dare say you do not wish the Typhoid controversy 
prolonged, but “* Lens’ ”’ mode of dealing with honest criticism 
seems hardly worthy of THE New STaTESMAN. 

My letter, which I supposed to be a close and pertinent colloca- 
tion of evidence, was, it seems, a “ series of innuendoes against 
the honour of the R.A.M.C.” I protest against this trick of 
riding off from the issue on the high hobby horse of virtuous in- 
dignation. It seems to be the habitual resort of a medico when 
cornered. ‘* Lens *’ wound up a string of questionable assertions 
with the words “I have stated the facts.” 

I produced absolute disproof of one of his most important 
statements, and instead of withdrawing and regretting his mis- 
take he talks of “ the honour of the R.A.M.C.”! Truth is hard 
to come by on these terms !—Yours, 

E. B. McCormick. 

National Liberal Club, December 5th. 


MUSIC AND THE CARNEGIE TRUST 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I suppose it is due to the obsession of one’s mind with the 
devastating but exalting war that I learned with alarm from an 
article in your last issue that there is apparently a likelihood of 
music reclining for support upon the Carnegie Trust. How any 
Cause, much less any “ art,” can accept assistance from such 
& source passes my comprehension. The promoters of the baleful 
conjugation cannot, surely, have read the description of the con- 
ditions under which the Carnegie Steel Company carried on its 
operations—as detailed by Dr. Arthur Shadwell in his “ Indus- 
trial Efficiency,” Vol. I. (mine is the 1906 edition), under the 





heading “ Pittsburg’? Or they would agree with that author 
that “the money made here carries a taint with it—olet.” 
Music one knows biologically to be the lowest of the arts; but 
one does not like the idea of its running the risk of being cata- 
logued, ethically, as that also !—Yours, etc., 
YETHERTON WANHOPE. 
Norwich, December 4th. 


Miscellany 


W. H. HUDSON 


UST as a man hangs a beautiful platter or rare piece 
J of old brass upon a cold wall—and is pleased almost 
equally by its beauty and its isolation—so have 
many men kept the memory of Mr. Hudson’s books freshly 
in mind as a private and singular joy. Curmudgeonly 
that joy can never be, though private and singular, since 
the faithfullest reader can but welcome the issue of 
A Shepherd's Life* in a cheap form, and wonder which 
publisher of all among whom the author’s books are scattered 
will follow Messrs. Methuen’s not very hazardous experiment. 
The romance of The Purple Land (1885) and A Crystal 
Age (1887), the pure dewy poetry of Green Mansions (1904), 
and those many books of fascinated observation, desultory 
remembrance and natural self-expression, a list stretching 
considerably between A Naturalist in La Plata (1892) and 
Adventures Among Birds (1913), all this has come quictly 
from one busy head and one unfatigued imagination— 
come so quietly that you might well cry reflectively: ‘ I'd 
no idea!” 

From many of these volumes you might gather that 
Mr. Hudson’s childhood and youth were spent in South 
America, and that his later years have been lived in England. 
Of that distant world he has written freely in three books, 
scarcely naming the populous places, since his concern then 
was what it has been ever since—a passionate concern for 
the wild life of the country, for the birds and beasts and 
grasses and trees, and for whatever in human life is free, 
energetic, or strongly marked. La Plata and Idle Days 
in Patagonia, delightful in themselves, are yet a prophecy 
of the better things to follow when their author comes 
to write with equal familiarity of late-discovered, long- 
desired England—conceived in dreams as a child and 
vaguely shaped in the light of books such as Thomson’s 
Seasons and Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, for which he could not 
but bless a musty secondhand book-shop in Buenos Ayres. 
‘“* Idle days ” is a misleading phrase enough for the title of 
the Patagonian book. True it is explained by the romantic- 
ally beautiful setting in which the serious business of the 
book is fixed, but Mr. Hudson is no more idle than a hill, 
or rain, or young corn. Reading in this book, or any of its 
many successors, for curiosity—the crude primary source 
of pleasure—you are gradually absorbed, and so read 
with your whole attention, observing your author as 
narrowly as he observes his bird. You enter his world, 
and at length realise with astonishment that this simple 
recital of common things, these never pretentious specula- 
tions and reflections, have led you into a world of magic— 
of clear light and profoundest shadow, a populous world 
echoing with many-tongued music, a haunted world 
vibrating with the unseen presence of generations beyond 
count. One aspect of this world, his own “ outdoor world,” 
he has plainly described in Afoot in England : 

It is a world which has sound in it, distant cries and penetrative 
calls, and low, mysterious notes, as of insects and corncrakes, and 
frogs chirping and of grasshopper warblers—sounds like wind in the 
dry sedges. And there are also sweet and beautiful songs; but 
it is a very quiet world where creatures move about subtly, on 


* A Shepherd's Life. By W.H. Hudson. Methuen. 1s. net. 
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wings, on polished scales, on softly-padded feet—rabbits, foxes, 
stoats, weasels, and voles and birds and lizards and adders and 
slow-worms, also beetles and dragon-flies. Many are at enmity with 
each other, but on account of their quietude there is no disturbance, 
no outcry and rushing into hiding. And having acquired this 
habit from them, I am able to see and be with them. The sitting 
bird, the frolicking rabbit, the basking adder—they are as little 
disturbed at my presence as the butterfly that drops down close to 
my feet to sun his wings on a leaf or frond, and makes me hold my 
breath at the sight of his divine colour, as if he had just fluttered 
down from some brighter realm in the sky. 


Elsewhere he has added to this picture that which is most 
needed for its completeness—the human feeling for human 
beings, chiefly for the poor, the lonely, the defeated, for 
characters of beauty and fidelity; and in A Shepherd’s 
Life he occupies nearly a whole book with the simple story 
of an obscure natural life. 

Part of his increasing passion for the English country— 
only once termed petulantly “tame England: a land of 
glorified poultry farms ’’"—comes from his historic sympathy. 
Hence he returns again and again to ‘“ Roman Calleva,” 
where the intensity of his realisation of the past persuades 
him that death is an illusion, and to the hills overrun by 
feet which have for centuries been dust on the hills. Mainly, 
however, his sentiment is just as unaccountable, or, if 
you will, as natural, as the sentiment of any of us for home. 
Writing of “The Temples of the Hills,” he says: 

The downland groves are, however, less to me in their «esthetic 
aspect, and as features in the landscape, than as haunts of wild 
life. It is indeed as small islands of animal life that I view them, 
scattered over the sea-like smooth green waste, vacant as the sea. 
. Their life is to me their beauty, or the chief element in it, 
without which they would indeed be melancholy places. It refreshes 
me more than the shade of the great leafy roof on a burning day, 


The imaginative identification of himself with that 
untrammelled “ life” has been his passion. Up and down 
the southern half of England he has gone, with but rare 
excursions as far north as Derbyshire and Wells in Norfolk. 
He avoids indoor people, motorists, hotels, and dogs; a 
poor walker, he will sometimes decline to a bicycle, finding 
something exquisite in its silent ease and speed; for days 
and days he watches likely places in order to discover 
for himself the Dartford warbler or the rare furze wren, 
or pins himself to finding how the young cuckoo ejects— 
in a kind of epilepsy—the rightful heirs of the nest, passing 
from them with the same fresh pleasure to mere starlings, 
blackbirds, and sparrows; he haunts woods in a subdued 
sad rage at the persistent destruction of irreplaceable 
species; turns and returns to the empty, melancholy sea, 
not for any pleasure in it, but to watch the wild geese in 
winter—a joy which “ only those who have lost their souls 
will fail to understand ” ; he looks at people he meets much 
as he looks at birds—without any cynically silly comparative- 
ness—and welcomes beauty and strength as he welcomes 
spring and song; he cares little for buildings, yet haunts 
Wells and Salisbury for the sharpest of wsthetic sensations 
as well as for the familiar satisfaction of gazing at the 
birds that haunt them too; author of near a score of books, 
he spurns the knowledge which is sucked from books when 
it might be received directly through one’s own bodily 
senses; he will not sentimentalise over a dead bird— 
hating a pity that springs from mere ignorance of the 
natural conditions of life; he hates cruelty with the full 
energy of his soul, and he hates Methodism because, although 
himself an emotional writer, he has a dislike of emotional 
religion as of all artificial stimulants. 

The easiest writer in the world to read, the freest from 
affectation, he talks much of himself, but never of himself 
while pretending to talk of something else ; though whimful, 
he is not an assertive writer, letting things speak for them- 
selves, and by a really beautiful grace and natural tact 
saying no more and no other than he means. He is as 


frankly self-expressive as Montaigne or Lamb, and beyond 
his faithful reporting of external things, reports as openly 
what he does not scruple to call his soul’s adventures. 
So he passes from things of sense to things of spirit; for 
it is always through the substantial things of sense that he 
reaches those finer unapparent things. He rises into a 
religious ecstasy of contemplation when he looks, in a 
fortunate moment, upon something lustrous and perfect, 
until it shimmers into insubstantiality : 


Far out on the lowest, furthest strip of sand, which appeared to 
be on a level with the sea, guils were seen standing in twos and threes 
and small groups, and in rows; but they did not look like gulls— 
familiar birds, gull-shaped with grey and white plumage. They 
appeared twice as big as gulls, and were of a dazzling whiteness and 
of no definite shape; though standing still they had motion, an 
effect of the quivering dancing air, the ‘* visible heat”; at rest, 
they were seen now as separate objects, then as one with the silver 
sparkle on the sea ; and when they rose and floated away they were 
no longer shining and white, but like pale shadows of winged forms 
faintly visible in the haze. 

They were not birds, but spirits—beings that lived in or were 
passing through the world, and now, like the heat, made visible ; 
and I, standing far out on the sparkling sands, with the sparkling sea 
on one side and the line of dunes, indistinctly seen as land, on the 
other, was one of them; and if any person had looked at me from 
a distance he would have seen me as a formless, shining white being 
standing by the sea, and then perhaps as a winged shadow floating 
in the haze. It was only necessary to put out one’s arms to float. 
That was the effect on my mind—this natural world was changed to 
a supernatural, and there was no more matter nor force in sea or 
land, nor in the heavens above, but only spirit. 


It is chiefly by virtue of a strong imaginative faculty, a 
gift of seeing visions, that his writings are removed from 
the writings of most of his contemporaries. The vision 
that makes Green Mansions an almost unique work, 
reminding you of no other prose work, and of Shelley only 
among poets, reappears briefly in many of Mr. Hudson’s 
books of natural history. Page after page might be quoted 
—somewhat surprisingly, perhaps, from a writer not 
obviously passionate, if it be forgotten that there may be 
intense passion in repose. 

But with all this half-mystical apprehension of the world, 
he is still at home in the world. That special “note of 
modernity ” called “‘ world-strangeness ” he repudiates : 

The blue sky, the brown soil beneath, the grass, the trees, the 
animals, the wind, and rain, and sun, and stars are never strange 
to me, for I am in and of and am one with them ; and my flesh and 
the soil are one, and the heat in my blood and in the sunshine are 
one, and the winds and tempests and my passions are one. 

There is a ripe and sweet satisfaction in this intimacy, 
and I am glad to think that it is in England, in English 
fields and woods, that Mr. Hudson’s imaginative vision 
beholds such— 


Beautiful habitations, auras of delight. 
Joun FREEMAN. 


IN THE SNOW 


Hear how my friend the robin sings ! 
That little hunchback in the snow, 
As it comes down as fast as rain. 
The air is cold, the wind doth blow, 
And still his heart can feel no pain. 


And I, with heart as light as his, 
And to my ankles deep in snow, 
Hold up a fist as cold as Death’s, 
And into it I laugh and blow— 
I laugh and blow my life’s warm breath. 
W. H. Davies. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


STUPID accident has robbed the world of Emile 
A Verhaeren, than whom there is no greater poet 
alive. Before the war probably not one English- 
man knew his name for every hundred who were familiar 
with the works of his fellow-Belgian Maeterlinck. Whether 
the war has greatly increased his reading public here I do 
not know; possibly not, for a great deal of his poetry is 
rather tough work for the ordinary foreigner. But at least 
his importance is now appreciated. He came to England 
shortly after the outbreak of war, and spent many 
months here. He contributed to English papers—I remem- 
ber particularly an article in the Daily News and a fine 
poem on aeroplanes over Antwerp in Poetry and Drama— 
and he made several public appearances. At a Fabian 
meeting in October, 1914, he recited—or read—his heroic 
poem, Ceur de Liége, in which steel-cupolas probably made 
their first appearance in verse. I met him once or twice. 
He was a man whom, if one had that habit, one would be 
tempted to describe as an “ old dear”; absolutely natural, 
gentle, kindly, free from the burden of a reputation, inter- 
ested in everything, willing to talk and to listen without a 
trace of pontifical authority or spurious concentration ; 
if anything, a little timid. He had a fine head: greying 
hair, lean, broad, bony face, with prominent cheekbones 
and aquiline nose, and a sensitive mouth and chin half- 
covered by a flowing, uncultivated moustache. The marks 
of suffering and thought were on the face: the forehead 
was wrinkled, the eyebrows raised, the lids drooped rather 
sadly over the contemplative eyes. 
- = = 

Verhaeren began as a painter of Flemish scenes, with 
something of seventeenth century Flanders about them. 
After a period of hankering for the safety of Catholicism 
he plunged, in the late eighties, into an abyss of melancholy 
and pessimism bordering on madness. Part of this time 
he spent in London, which usually depresses sensitive 
foreigners. The despair of the three books of this period 
ends with Les Apparus dans mes Chemins. His later volumes 
are the work of a man who accepts and exults over life, 
even at its foulest. His pictures, in Les Campagnes Hallu- 
cinés, Les Villes Tentaculaires and Les Villages Illusoires, 
of the deterioration of the countryside and the spread of 
the urban fester, have their gloomy side, and, as a Socialist, 
he detested capitalistic society ; but the poet in him took a 
fierce pleasure in any manifestation of energy, however 
misdirected. Le Multiple Splendeur and Les Visages de la 
Vie axe lighter, more radiant, and some of his love-poetry 
is very simple, tender and happy. Of his plays the best 
known is Le Cloitre. Even Frenchmen sometimes find him 
obscure and knotty. But his difficult passages are never 
deliberately so; they are the strong writhings of a Laocoon 
in the toils of the serpents of Spirit and Matter. 

* * * 

A certain amount has been written about him in English. 
There exists a volume of poetical translations from him by 
Miss Alma Strettell, and Messrs. Constable have recently 
published an interesting prose translation of his “ Love 
Poems” by Mr. F. S. Flint. Constables also published, 
two years ago, what is probably the best monograph yet 
written on him: that by Stefan Zweig, a young Viennese 
poet. and critic. It is rather a lopsided book: exuberant, 
precipitous, festooned with a tropical profusion of metaphors. 
The author is an idolator, and, like all idolators, rather 
anthropomorphic. But he is often right, always interesting 
and sometimes illuminating. Herr Zweig is not a French- 


man or a Belgian. His principal error of omission is his 
failure to consider Verhaeren’s poetry as French verse. 
His main error of the other sort was made when he claimed 
the poet as a pillar of German Culture : a view perhaps that 
he may, by now, have modified. 

x * * 

Sir Edward Maunde Thompson believes that in the British 
Museum there is a holograph MS. in Shakespeare’s hand- 
writing. The arguments in favour of this are to be found 
in a volume (Shakespeare's Handwriting. 10s. 6d. net) 
just issued by the Oxford University Press. The general 
question of Shakespeare’s fist was dealt with by Sir Edward 
in a contribution to Shakespeare's England: I remember 
that he argued, not altogether to my satisfaction, that the 
Bard, in spite of appearances, really wrote a bold and 
fluent—I forget if he said elegant—hand. The present 
volume is an expansion of that study; and is “ strictly 
paleographical, . . . altogether eschewing criticism of a 


literary nature.” 
* * * 

‘* My researches,” says Sir Edward, “‘ in due course led to an examina- 
tion of the well-known addition, written in an unidentified hand, to the 
MS. play of Sir Thomas More, now the Harleian MS. 7368 in the 
British Museum. Nearly half-a-century has passed since, in 1871, 
this addition was brought to public notice in a contribution to Notes 
and Queries by the Shakespearean student Richard Simpson, who 
suggested it was an autograph composition of Shakespeare. This 
attribution could not be substantiated at the time; the key of the 
problem was still undiscovered. When I lately renewed acquaint- 
ance with the Harleian MS. it was with a lively interest that I recog- 
nised in the handwriting of the addition certain features which I 
had already noted in Shakespeare's signatures. A careful study of the 
MS. ensued, and in this monograph I have set out my reasons for 
concluding that at length we have found what so many generations 
have vainly desired to behold—a holograph MS. of our great English 
poet.” 


The MS. in question is portion of a play most of which 
is by Anthony Munday. Of 20 sheets, 13 are in the author's 
handwriting. There are several editions of the play, of 
which the latest is Dr. Greg’s (1911), and the MS. was repro- 
duced in collotype in the T'udor Facsimile Texts in 1910, by 
Mr. J. S. Farmer. 

* * * 

Three of the pages attributed to Shakespeare are repro- 
duced by the present author. Into his long and elaborate 
comparison of the script with Shakespeare’s signatures one 
cannot enter here, but it is extremely convincing in its 
cumulative effect. And there is certainly a good deal in 
the text which anybody might wager to be Shakespeare 
if he came across it unawares. More is quelling a riot of 
apprentices who are demanding the expulsion of aliens, 
and addresses them thus (I modernise the language) : 


Grant them removed, and grant that this your noise 
Hath chid down all the majesty of England. 

Imagine that you see the wretched strangers, 

Their babies at their backs, and their poor luggage, 
Plodding to the ports and coasts for transportation, 
And that you sit as kings in your desires, 
Authority quite silenced by your brawl, 

And you, in ruff of your opinions clothed, 

What had you got? [I'll tell you, you had taught 
How insolence and strong hand should prevail, 
How ordered should be quelled, and by this pattern 
Not one of you should live an aged man, 

For other ruffians as their fancies wrought 

With self-same hand, self-reasons, and self-right, 
Would shark on you, and men like ravenous fishes 
Would feed on one another. 


This is undeniably Shakespearean in temper, argument, 
language and prosody. I observe, by the way, that Shake- 
speare’s lazy habit of putting, for a signature, a few letters 
and then a shorthand squiggle is paralleled here. He calls 
More (Moor), in one place, “* Moo *—feeling that that is quite 


sufficient ta make his meaning clear. 
Sotomon EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Xingu and Other Stories. By Epirax Wuarron. 
millan. 5s. net. 


The Spring Song. By Forrest Rep. 
Afraid. By Sipnry Dark. Lane. 6s. 


Mrs. Wharton’s new collection of short stories contains 
all sorts, from the extremely good to the extremely bad : 
and the first two stories are among the worst, while the last 
is beyond any question the best. This disposition of forces 
seems unfortunate. But Mrs. Wharton’s reputation as 
one of the most skilful and most important among con- 
temporary writers of fiction will carry her readers forward 
over the bare patches to the delectable places. Xingu 
itself is merely an elaboration, sufficiently amusing in its 
way, though trivial, of the old joke to the effect that Botticelli 
is not a wine but a cheese. It satirises with excessive 
particularity the affectation of culture by the pompous 
uncultured, and its first sentence is typical of the con- 
temptuous incisiveness of the whole: “ Mrs. Ballinger is 
one of the ladies who pursue Culture in bands, as though 
it were dangerous to meet alone.” Coming Home, the only 
war-story in the collection, jumps to the opposite extreme : 
it is designed to move and thrill, and it uses to that end 
every available stage-property, but it fails—fails all the 
more noticeably because it is about the war, which, Heaven 
knows, is moving and thrilling enough for most people 
without any stage-properties whatever. We get a quite 
alarming adjustment of coincidences, fitted together like 
the pieces of a puzzle, only without the elements of surprise 
involved in a good puzzle. Everybody knows, naturally, 
of cases in which the rapid shifts of war have thrown old 
friends unexpectedly together, and provided other and 
stranger coincidences than that; but if Mrs. Wharton 
were to tell us that the pattern of her story was copied 
straight from real life, the fact that the life has gone out 
of it in the copying would remain. The triangular relation- 
ship here typified by German officer, French officer and 
French officer’s fiancée was, even before the war, part of the 
familiar structure of melodrama: the arrangement of 
circumstances, to give the German officer the maximum 
power of wrong-doing and the French officer the maximum 
power of revenge, is equally artificial: the piling-up of 
atrocities includes the burning alive by the Germans of 
a half-witted, unarmed, and harmless youth. (Does 
Mrs. Wharton mean this case to be taken as authentic ? 
If so, she would have done better to give her references : 
if not, she would have done better to omit the incident.) 
Even the tell-tale scar on the German officer’s face (this 
particular brand of scoundrel always has this particular 
brand of scar) is provided. Mrs. Wharton’s well-known 
powers of significant detail are employed to cover the crude 
outline of the plot very much as “ patter ” is employed by a 
drawing-room prestidigitator to cover the crudities of his 
manipulation. With Autres Temps . .. we are back in 
an atmosphere where Mrs. Wharton is more at home—the 
gradations and implications of American Society’s judg- 
ments and standards. Here the delicacy and irony of her 
mind have full play: the little tale is perfect of its kind. 
Kerfol is something new in ghost-stories, and The Triumph 
of Night is even more successful in the same gloomy vein : 
The Long Run is a study of a theme rather like Browning’s 
in The Statue and the Bust, set in the fastidious modern 
world of a wealthy and sophisticated “sect”: The Choice 


Mac- 


Arnold. 6s. 


relapses into some of the crudities of melodrama; but with 
Bunner Sisters, the long concluding part of the volume, 
we get back to the Mrs. Wharton from whom we expect the 
perfection and restraint of quiet art. Here are no coin- 
cidence, no startling effect, no disconcerting violence, no 


dejecting strain—only the grey accumulations of sorrow 
and effort that make up the life of the shabby genteel. 
The Bunner sisters keep a little shop in a melancholy quarter 
of New York, and to them enters a suitor in the melan- 
choly shape—romantic and exciting to them!—of an 
amiable but shiftless man addicted to the use of drugs. 
The excursions he takes them, the tiredness of the elder 
sister’s feet, the congestion of the street-cars on which 
they go, are all put down: how the suitor transfers his 
wooing from one sister to the other is told as quietly as are 
the minutia of the excursions—and so are the failure of 
the marriage, the growth and triumph of disease, the heart- 
breaking little sacrifices and aspirations that end in thread- 
bare tragedy and undignified despair. Excellences of 
style can scarcely be illustrated from such a narrative— 
everything is in the quietness, in the low tones, in the 
faint shadows. And anyway the reading public knows 
well by this time how right, how vivid, how delicately accen- 
tuated and controlled is Mrs. Wharton’s style at its best. 
Here is a typical opening of one of the shorter stories—a 
picture sharp and simple, with every word in place : 

It was clear that the sleigh from Weymore had not come ; and the 
shivering young traveller from Boston, who had counted on jumping 
into it when he left the train at Northridge Junction, found himself 
standing alone on the open platform, exposed to the full assault of 
nightfall and winter. 

The blast that swept him came off New Hampshire snow-fields and 
ice-hung forests. It seemed to have traversed interminable leagues 
of frozen silence, filling them with the same cold roar and sharpening 
its edge against the same bitter black-and-white landscape. 


The completeness of effect is carried by such a style into 
the intimacies and intricacies of psychological reaction as 
into the clear lines of scenery. 

I cannot fee! sure whether to call The Spring Song a 
wonderful book or only an jextraordinary one, for frankly 
I cannot understand it. It is a story about children, and 
it mixes simple and amusing accounts of children’s games 
with the mysterious business of madness, fear and—in the 
old sense—“ possession.” I find it hard to disentangle 
the plot, to gauge the relationships of the characters to one 
another, to plumb the significance of the song with which 
the queer child Grif, who is the central figure, is haunted. 
The grown-ups are as diverse as the children: there is a 
governess, who is pleasant and slightly absurd ; there is a 
delightful aunt; there is a sensible doctor—but then, on 
the other hand, there is a wicked musician who suffers from 
homicidal mania and whose influence over Grif is nothing 
short of terrible. The telling is simplicity itself, the chil- 
dren’s conversation is like children’s conversation—a rare 
and striking merit !—and through the descriptions runs a 
vein of poetry. The growth of what a doctor might call 
delusion—what a “dealer in magic and spells” would call 
something different—could scarcely be more quietly or 
effectively told than here: 

. « « He knew that in yielding to this half-dreaded, and of 
late more than half-dreaded spell, he was injuring himself and all 
those who loved him. He could hear, far away, the low roar of the 
whirlpool into which he was being sucked; he could feel the over- 
powering drag of those dark frozen waters. 

He knew that the things he had once cared for were becoming less 
and less able to hold him, even for a moment. He knew that he 
was becoming more and more absorbed in one feeling, one languid, 
listless passion, which seemed strong now only because all other things 
were weak, which was able to fascinate him without bringing him 
happiness, or even a passing pleasure. 


Mr. Dark takes for his hero a boy, subsequently a man, 
who is a victim—for many years an unresisting victim—of 
the physical malady of fear. It is a theme which has 
attracted many writers : obviously it is a theme of absorbing 
interest. In all matters of conduct it is difficult—indeed 
impossible—to draw the line between the physical and the 
moral: nowhere is the difficulty more obvious than in the 
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question of fear. To treat that question adequately would 
be to dive into the deepest recesses of the human heart. 
Mr. Dark makes no attempt at such profound treatment. 
He writes vigorously and sympathetically, and his account 
of the coward’s relationship with his father, and the streng- 
thening influence of the father’s trust, is fine; but no 
convincing explanation is given of how cowardice comes 
to be so completely and satisfactorily thrown off at the 
challenge and opportunity of the war. Such “ conversion ” 
may happen: one looks to the author to demonstrate that 
it does. Some of Mr. Dark’s theorising could be done 
without, but his story is interesting. 
GERALD GOULD. 


WOMAN AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


Towards a Sane Feminism. By Wmuma MEIKLE. Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

There is much brilliant thinking as well as brilliant 
writing in Miss Wilma Meikle’s essay. Not only does she 
hit one between the eyes, as it were, with a wit that makes 
one see stars, but she provokes one into a serious recon- 
sideration of the value of the educational and propagandist 
work of the feminist pioneers of the last half-century. 
Woman in recent times, she contends, made a ghastly 
blunder. Miss Beale and Miss Buss, Mrs. Pankhurst and 
Miss Christabel Pankhurst, were all little better than blind 
leaders of the blind. The struggle for the higher education 
of women and the struggle for the vote were each but a 
pursuit of the second best. As for the old-fashioned 
feminists of the Buss-Beale persuasion : 

They built colleges for women, they founded public schools and 
high schools which caughi up into the Buss-Beale educational system 
the doomed daughters of the middle and lower-middle classes. Head 
down, those game old pioneers charged the professions. In time 
they made it possible for really capable women, expensively educated, 
to earn for thirty or even forty years an annual income of from one 
to two hundred pounds. 


The campaign of the suffragists, on the other hand, is 
dismissed as “ nothing but a prodigious crop of feminine 
wild-oats.” Miss Meikle is desirous above all things that the 
return of peace may not be marked by a return to methods 
which have led in the past to “ failure and humiliation.” 
She holds that the war has given women a unique oppor- 
tunity to achieve their freedom by acquiring “ that business 
and industrial value which the country demands of its 
voters.” 

She is frankly of the opinion that it is easier to obtain the 
vote through making oneself economically indispensable 
than to obtain economic independence through making one- 
self a voter. Not that she regards the vote as anything but 
“one of the least important of feminists’ demands and 
needs.” She wants to raise the commercial value of women 
as a means of liberation rather than of mere enfranchisement. 
Hence her censure of the feminist pioneers for not raiding 
the warehouses and factories instead of the professions and 
Cabinet Ministers’ residences : 

If the feminist pioneers had used the wealth and ability which 
many of them possessed to embark upon industrial enterprises, if they 
had resolved to seize a place among those “captains of industry” 
who were already the heroes of journalists and politicians, if Mrs. 
Fawcett and Mrs. Pankhurst had devoted their organising powers to 
commerce and Miss Christabel Pankhurst had become a more brilliant 
Callisthenes to some greater firm than Selfridge, then the history of 
the suffrage agitation would make smoother and more progressive 
reading. It is inconceivable that a suffrage league as large as the 
National Union of Women’s Suffrage Societies or the Women’s Social 
and Political Union could have demanded the vote in vain if its execu- 
tive committee had been composed of women colliery owners and 
soapmakers and ironmasters and cocoa manufacturers and women 


with a controlling interest in some great armament works or shipping 


It was because women had chosen to concentrate on their 
educational and political rather than on their economic 
status that on the outbreak of the war they were powerless 
to “ oppose the general tendency to double their work and 
halve their pay in the name of patriotism.” 

This is but an outline of the central argument of a book 
which touches daringly and illuminatingly on most aspects 
of contemporary feminism. Various other points of interest 
are elaborated in such chapters as “ The Rediscovery of the 
Working-Man.” “‘ The Break-Up of the Lady,” and “ How to 
be Moral though Married.” But the purpose of the book is 
to incite women to secure a “ better part in civic life and in 
industry ” while there is yet time. Miss Meikle is alarmed 
to find so little done to organise the new women workers in 
trade unions, and to see no signs that any large numbers of 
women with capital are becoming employers. “If women 
are industrially powerful,” she reminds her sex, “ politicians 
may be trusted to sue their favour with the gift of the 
suffrage.” Clearly this is a challenging book, and one from 
which it is possible to differ vehemently. It is a book, 
however, the main affirmation of which cannot be ignored. 
And in her vision of the ultimate destiny of feminism, Miss 
Meikle will carry al) rational human beings along with her : 


What, after all, is the feminism towards which women are advanc- 
ing? It is the disappearance of feminism, its ultimate absorption in 
the common cause of humanity. Wherever a democratic spirit has 
begun to stir a nation women have first striven by the side of men 
to win masculine freedom. Later comes a time when masculine 
liberties are secured and the majority of men find very chivalrous 
reasons for not sharing them with women. It is then that feminism 
interferes to delay masculine progress till women are abreast with it. 
But when a further stage of civilisation gives women the same liberties 
as men, the sexes may reasonably be expected to work together in 
civic and industrial life without the interruption of sex bickerings. 


That is the admirable note on which this cheerful, hard- 
hitting prophetic book ends. 


KINGS IN THULE 


Modern Icelandic Plays. By Jonann Sicursonsson. Trans- 
lated by HENNINGE Kroun Scuancue. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 6s. net. 


Edda. By Snorri Sturtuson. Translated from the Old 
Icelandic by Artur Gitcurist Bropeur. Oxford 
University Press. 6s. net. 


No one can read The Tempest without feeling the way 
in which the more-than-earthly beauty of Prospero’s island 
magically impregnates the spirits of its human visitors, 
triumphing at last over all the ugliness and evil that has 
been brought to it from the outer world. For the mind of 
man has a chameleon-like sensitiveness to its surroundings 
—‘‘a green thought in a green shade ’—and every poet 
has recorded the influence of Nature upon humanity. The 
background in these two plays of Sigurjonsson (and it 
is the scene of the author’s own life) colours their whole 
spirit. Here, too, an island is the scene; no place of warm 
luxurious beauty—like the island in The Tempest—but a 
barren land, etched into by the corrosions of ice and lava, 
shaken by earthquake and storm, and darkened by the 
seasonal polar night. We southerners see Nature as, on 
the whole, a beneficent goddess. For the Icelander she 
is a bitter enemy with whom he is forever at strife. “The 
earth is quick and has a life of its own,” says Snorri, the 
ancient author of the Edda. His twentieth-century 
compatriot seems to feel the same. He feels the land to 
be alive, quivering with a fierce hostility against its human 
possessors. It is a kind of pan-diabolism. There is no 
God in Iceland. Sigurjonsson’s characters desperately 
deny His existence. Circumstance, armed against them with 
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the extremes of fire and frost, is too malignantly tyrannous 
for them to believe in anything but devils. 

Both the plays contained in this volume record the 
hopeless struggle of man against Nature. Eyvind of the 
Hills, the play on which Sigurjonsson’s Scandinavian 
reputation is based, is the story of two lovers whose love 
is turned to bitterness by the loneliness of exile in the 
Iceland mountains, and who, in the end, find in suicide 
the only alternative to death by starvation. Eyvind, 
turned thief out of sheer necessity, is an escaped prisoner, 
an outlaw in the hills. His solitude becomes unbearably 
horrible, and, at the risk of detection, he descends again 
into the plains. He enters the service of Halla, a rich 
young widow, who accords him first her confidence and then 
her love. He is recognised, and forced once more to take 
to the mountains. This time, however, he is not alone, for 
Halla, renouncing all for love, follows him into exile. For 
long years they live the life of outlaws—hunted ever deeper 
into the wilderness. Halla, in order that she and Eyvind 
may the more easily escape their pursuers, sacrifices her 
two children—exposing the first at birth and drowning 
the second after a year or two of growth. In the end they 
find themselves snow-bound and starving, and after a scene 
of bitter and mutual recrimination they take their own 
lives. The play is filled out, as is also The Hraun Farm, 
in which the central event is nothing less than an earthquake, 
with a somewhat tedious delineation of Icelandic life and 
manners. 

The Englishman may plead, in the language of divorce, a 
certain “‘ incompatibility of temperament ” between himself 
and the Icelander as an excuse for not much appreciating 
this sort of thing. We live in such a temperate climate. * 

The other work selected for publication this year by 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation is also Icelandic. 
The Edda preserves for us that mass of traditional history 
and mythology which is the stuff of northern poetry. 
Already in the thirteenth century, when Snorri compiled 
his book, these stories were well mellowed. They had 
been the successive property of generations of Icelandic 
skalds and, five hundred years earlier, the English author 
of Beowulf had known them. Snorri, a Christian, but a 
good antiquarian, undertook the task of preserving from 
oblivion the traditions of his country’s poetry—strongly 
pagan as it might be. The Edda is a prose handbook for 
would-be skalds. In the three parts of Snorri’s book the 
poet is told what to say—the traditional stories—and how 
to say it—the traditional technique of metaphor and metre. 
Mr. Brodeur, in his admirable translation, has omitted 
the section on metre as being too technical. 

Snorri gives us here a very complete picture of life in 
Asgard (a place which, by the way, he identifies, surprisingly 
with Troy), and a cheerful life it is—with fighting and 
feasting, beer and blood as its prime interests. But the 
stories of the gods are familiar; what will be strange to 
most readers is the disquisition on metaphor. It is one 
of the peculiarities of all literatures that the art of poetry 
is invented and perfected long before an art of prose is 
even thought of. A poetic diction other than the language 
of life is the vehicle of expression employed by all early 
literatures. Icelandic, with its strange “kennings,” is a 
good example of this peculiarity. The skald must call 
summer “Comfort of Serpents,” gold the “Fire of the 
Eel’s Stream Road,” Passion is, delightfully, “‘ The Wind 
of Trolls.” As for night, “The Holy Powers know it as 
Hooded Hour.” Women may be called by the names of 
trees—this as the result of elaborate punning. All thrusting 
weapons may be described in terms of fishes. And so on 
and so forth. Icelandic poetry, for all its occasional 


beauties, easily outdoes in viciousness of diction any of 
the sophistications of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries. 


CHINA CONTRA MUNDUM 


The Boxer Rebellion. A Political and Diplomatic Review. 
By P. H. Criements, Ph.D. Columbia University. 
$2. 

There are two common and contradictory views about the 
making of history, and they are equally false. One is that it 
is made by leaders or great men or even heroes, the other is 
that it is made by peoples. The truth is that it is made by 
both, and nothing shows this more clearly than a study of 
the diplomacy and foreign policy of the modern western 
State. It is said that there is a regular boom in the study of 
diplomacy and foreign policy, and if that be the case, it 
would be difficult to find a book in which the student could 
more profitably learn how the tendencies of modern policy 
and the individual acts of individual statesmen have made 
and are making the great events of history than this book. 
It is a clear, unbiassed, well-documented account of the 
diplomacy of the Great Powers which led up to and followed 
the Boxer Rebellion. The story is scarcely one which can be 
read with enthusiasm by any believer in a White Man’s 
Mission in China, but it shows with startling clearness how 
fatally the irresponsible actions of statesmen may influence 
the passions of millions. 

The Boxer Rebellion was the first movement in the 
awakening of China under the stimulus of intercourse with 
our Western civilisation. What that awakening may ulti- 
mately mean to the world, only our sons’ sons will know ; 
but whether it be for good or for evil will depend principally 
upon us and our actions. Now the “ Boxer” or “ Fists of 
Righteous Harmony” or “ League of Patriotic Union” 
movement was directly due to the actions of European 
diplomacy in China during the years 1895 to 1900. Mr. 
Clements is right to begin his review with the events which 
followed the intervention of Russia, France, and Germany 
at Chefoo on China’s behalf in 1895. It is doubtful whether 
Russian or German diplomacy should be given the honour of 
having been the first to start the utterly indefensible game 
of “land-grab ” which followed. It perhaps began, unsuc- 
cessfully, with the Russo-Chinese treaty, the existence of 
which, when it was published in the North China Herald, 
Russia promptly denied. But the robbery of Chinese terri- 
tory soon started again with the sudden occupation of 
Kiao-chou by Germany, an occupation approved of by the 
Times, which wondered why “ we do not always follow” 
this method which is “ more effectual ” than any “ obtainable 
by diplomatic negotiation.”” We were soon to follow it at 
Weihaiwei, but first Russia snatched Port Arthur and 
Talienwan. Japan and France naturally also resorted to 
what the Times of November 16, 1897, called “ the only 
kind of influence that Chinamen seem able to understand.” 
The result of this kind of influence was that out of the 
eighteen provinces of the Chinese Empire “ thirteen were 
pre-empted by the Powers, the thirteen most populous, most 
wealthy, and most desirable, including within them all the 
important waterways, harbours, mines, and economic 
centres that were possible of access to foreign commerce.” 
Such was the punishment exacted for the murder of two 
German missionaries. The United States, to its credit, 
alone refused to take part in and attempted to counteract 
this policy of unveiled territorial aggression. But these 
irresponsible acts of European diplomatists had a profound 
effect upon the Chinese millions. This can be read in many 
of the Imperial Decrees which preceded the Boxer outbreak, 
but it is also obvious in that pathetic and ridiculous tragedy 
of the reforms of the Emperor, Kuang Hsu. Those reforms 
were the work of men whose eyes were suddenly opened to 
what European civilisation really meant to do with China, 
and by reason of mere might actually could do, and who 
therefore absurdly attempted to do for China in a day what 
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Japan had barely succeeded in doing for herself in years. 
The diplomatists saw in Kuang Hsu’s meteoric performance 
and his collapse before the terrible Empress Dowager only 
“ a palace intrigue” ; in fact those events were the overture 
to the Chinese Revolution of 1911, which is itself but the 
first scene in what may well be one of the most tremendous 
dramas of history. The immediate result of Kuang Hsu’s 
eclipse was to throw the control of Chinese affairs into the 
hands of people who determined to resist foreign aggression 
by Chinese methods, and were in full sympathy with the 
widespread hatred of Europeans which their habits of 
preaching Christianity and practising the diplomacy of the 
mailed fist had aroused. Hence the outbreak which we call 
“ Boxer,” but which should more rightly and appropriately 
be called the “‘ League of Patriotic Union,” and hence the 
diplomatists in the besieged legations and Admiral Seymour 
when he attempted to relieve them learnt to their astonish- 
ment that for the first time in China they had to deal with 
something like a national resistance. Mr. Clements does not 
relate the incidents of the siege and relief, but he gives a 
valuable account of the diplomatic negotiations which 
followed, from the erection by the Chinese of a commemora- 
tive monument with an inscription in Latin, German and 
Chinese to the German Baron murdered by them down to 
the question of indemnities. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Windmill Land. By Auten Ciarke. Dent. 3s. 6d. net. 


There are the Lancashire Mills—Staining Mill, Little Manton Mill, 
Thornton Mill, Singleton Mill, Wilton Mill, Lytham Mill, Theales Mill, 
Clifton Mill, Wyre Mill, Preesall Mill, Rilling Mill, Myerscough Mill, 
Hambleton Mill, and the others, and it is pleasant to have a book 
about them. But hardly in Mr. Clarke’s way of writing it. Poems 
called ‘* Dreamerie,” ** Storm and Sunset,” &c.; phrases like ** What 
a blessed thing to have a soul that, in spite of the years, grows no 
older, but to-day responds rapturously to the vernal glory as in the 
days of young manhood. . . Here, years ago, the Beloved and I 

- .’ might go. Still, Mr. Clarke loves his mills, even though he 
expresses his love rather fulsomely. 


Outlines of Local Government. By Joun J. Ctarke. North-Western 
District of the Workers’ Educational Association, 223 Brunswick 
Street, Manchester. 6d. 


This is only a syllabus of lecture notes, but its forty pages contain 
a more complete and a more comprehensible description of the struc- 
ture and functions. the powers and duties and the actual scope and 
working of the Government under which we live than any treatise 
in the market. It is quite useful as a ‘‘ Citizen’s Guide” to what 
he pays for in his rates. It is worth buying also as a specimen of 
the extraordinarily good class teaching which the ‘‘ W. E. A.” now 
successfully organises among thousands of artisans, and which is 
steadily making the British workman politically better educated 
than the average stockbroker, or even than the average ‘* county 
member.” 


Poland’s Case for Independence. Published for the Polish Information 
Committee by George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 


Some months ago we reviewed a batch of six pamphlets published 
under the auspices of the Polish Information Committee. Here they 
are again, or at least five of them, with three new ones, making alto- 
gether a very fair statement of the historical, economic, and cultural 
unity of Poland. The anonymous Polish Question as an International 
Problem has not been reprinted. The new chapters testify to the 
Vitality of the Polish spirit as evidenced by population statistics, 
art and intellectual activities. The case that Poland is a cultural 
entity is indisputably established by the collective writers, but the 
weakness of the volume, as a whole, lies in its omission to define 
the desired independence. Nobody will argue in these days that the 
freedom of expression of Poland’s individuality is likely to be harmful 
to the world. But unless the Poles can present something to the con- 
sideration of Europe far more tangible than vague aspirations after 
independence, they will endanger whatever opportunity of realisation 
the end of the war may bring them. Poland’s Case for Independence 
is a valuable work in so far as it goes, but for ‘practical purposes it must 
be regarded as incomplete. 














CONSTABLE 


THE LIFE OF NELSON. ’ 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY. Introduction by Sir 
HENRY NEWBOLT. 18 Illustrations in Colour 
by A. D. McCORMICK. tos. 6d. net. 


PEACOCK PIE. 
By WALTER DE LA MARE. New Edition. Illus- 
trated by W. HEATH ROBINSON. 5s. net. 
AT SUVLA BAY. 
Being Notes and Sketches of the Dardanelles Cam- 
paign, by JOHN HARGRAVE. Fully Illustrated. 
__—«+Ss. net. po aoe 
A HILLTOP ON THE MARN-. 
By MILDRED ALDRICH. 4s. 6d. net. 
THE END OF A CHAPTER, 
By SHANE LESLIE. 5s. net. 
THE MIDDLE YEARS. 
Reminiscences by KATHARINE TYNAN. 
net. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
The Memoirs of Henri de Catt. Withan Introduction 
by LORD ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 2is. net. 


FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES. 
_By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net. 
THROUGH FRENCH EYES: 
BRITAIN’S EFFORT. 
By HENRY D. DAVRAY. 6s. net. 


THE WATER BABIES. 
By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
HEATH ROBINSON. 6s. net. 

ESSAYS IN WAR TIME. 

By HAVELOCK ELLIS, Author of “ The Task of 


Social Hygiene,”” &c. 5s. net. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS & THE WAR. 
By W. MORTON FULLERTON, Author of “ Prob- 


lems of Power."’ 2s. 6d. net. 
“A vigorous and well-written book.’’"—Morning Post. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA: 1907-1914. 
A Record of Intrigue. 6s. net. 


A PROFESSION for GENTLEWOMEN 
Being some Reflections on the Philosophy of House- 
keeping. By Mrs. F. S. CAREY. 3s. net. 

“Very attractive, humorous, and well-written.” 
—Spectator. 


NEW NOVELS. 
PETUNIA. 


By Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. [3rd Printing. 
“ Certainly one of the flowers of the autumn season.” 


—Punch. 
THE ROMANTIC WOMAN. 
By BRIDGET MACLAGAN. 
“ Pull of thought, courage and emotional insight.” 


—WNation. 
THE GOLDEN ARROW. 
By MARY WEBB. 
““The Golden Arrow’ is a splendid performance.” 


—English Review. 
A SOLDIER OF LIFE. 
By HUGH DE SELINCOURT. 
“The character studies are remarkable ; still more so 
are the originality and depth of the story as a whole.” 


—Observer. 
OUT OF THE HOUSE. 
By M. E. F. IRWIN, Author of “‘ Come Out to Play.” 


STILL LIFE. 
By J. MIDDLETON MURRY. 
THE BUFFOON. 
By LOUIS U. WILKINSON. 
“A first novel of extraordinary cleverness.” 


—New York Nation. 
THE REAL MOTIVE. 
By DOROTHY CANFIELD, Author of “ The 
Bent Twig.” 
SLAVES OF FREEDOM, 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON, Author of “ The Raft.” 


CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W.C. 
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THE CITY 


HOUGHTFUL people in the City—and the City 
is becoming thoughtful—are thankful that 
Governmental action after the outbreak of war 

has put a check on speculation, for in normal times a 
political crisis such as we are passing through, not to speak 
of the unsatisfactory news of Rumania, would have caused 
a big drop in quotations—with a number of bankruptcies. 
As it is, prices have merely given way a little. Indeed, 
the Stock Exchange signalised Wednesday morning’s 
news of Ministerial resignations by a sharp rise in War 
Loan; but, on the whole, markets show weakness, and 
it would be difficult to sell large lines of stocks except 
in the case of some of the more active semi-speculative 
shares. Rubber-producing companies’ shares are the 
firmest of all, the price of the commodity itself having 
risen sharply in | to over 3s. 1d. per lb. A few weeks 
ago it was 2s. 2d. The average price for the year will not 
fall far short of 8s., which would be an advance of 8d. per lb. 
on the average price for 1915, and this higher price will in 
due course be reflected in the profits of the various companies. 
In the case of shipping shares, it is noteworthy that 
prominent people in the big shipping centres, e.g., Liverpool 
and Cardiff, are buying freely, which looks as though people 
closely connected with the industry did not apprehend 
further requisitioning at low rates, or any further restrictions 
on profits ; investors who buy shipping shares now, however, 
should be prepared for the possibility of the whole of the 
mercantile marine being taken over and worked for account 
of the State. South Wales colliery shares have not gone 
up on the Government action. Present indications point 
to a fairly lengthy period of stagnation in the stock markets, 
until, let us say, two or three months after the appearance 
of the next War Loan; but, of course, there will always be 
a few special shares in which activity will be manifested. 
Another thing which has much occupied the City has been 
the warning of the Federal Reserve Board in the United 
States against short-dated belligerent Government securities 
—referred to in last week’s notes. Some people read into 
this a sinister motive on the part of some influential pro- 
enemy financial interests in New York; but it is quite 
probable that the warning was issued without any arriére 
a, for the leading financial houses across the Atlantic 

ave for a long time past been warning people against 
the over-investment and over-speculation that are rendered 
so easy during a period of abnormal prosperity and inflation. 
The unpleasant feature was that the warning coincided 
with the offer by Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. of Anglo- 
French short-dated Bills, which offer was immediately 
withdrawn. It is said in the City that the Treasury still 
has huge reserves of American and other securities which 
New York will gladly either purchase or take as collateral 
security, so that the stability of the American exchange 
should be assured for some time ahead. 

* . * 

Reference was made here a week ago to the large amounts 
of European Government Bonds that are being taken by 
New York. American business men do not act on con- 
ventional lines, and it was only to be expected that the 
introduction of a new class of security to the Americans 
(who have hitherto held aloof from foreign Government 
securities, the development of their own country absorbing 
all their spare capital) would be done on less dignified 
lines than in London. A circular letter has now reached 
me from one of the most eminent banking firms in New 
York, from which the following paragraph is taken : 

History is being written in the annals of American finance, and this 
letter is to convey to you a message regarding the extraordinary 
economical developments now taking place on this side of the Atlantic. 
America, who so far had always confined her investments to within 
her own boundaries, has now, like a flower opening up to the rays of 
the sun, suddenly awakened to the opportunities offered by Europe. 
Four months ago nobody would look at anything foreign. To-day, 
we ourselves have already placed over 
75 Million Roubles 5} per cent. Russian Government Internal War 

Loan, 1916, 
tbe most popular bond in Wall Street. 


It is difficult to imagine a London banker or stockbroker 


ever writing his customers in these terms—not even to sell 

shares of coconut or pineapple producing companies— 

although in these days we never aa what we may come to. 
* * * 

As Europe is becoming more and more dependent upon 
outside sources of supply, news from South America becomes 
of more interest than ever. Reports from Brazil show that, 
although the exchange is turning against that country, ; 
money is plentiful there and engagements are being well 
met. At the date of the last mail the demand for coffee was 
poor. The Central European Powers are, of course, out of 
the market, and the action of the Allies is checking exports 
to Scandinavia. Sugar exports showed a falling off of 60 per 
cent. as compared with last year, the drought having affected 
production, but it was stated that Argentina—where the 
crop has been very poor—was arranging to import from 
Brazil 55,000 tons, and that the Swiss Government was 
endeavouring to purchase 180,000 bags of Demerara sugar. 
The irony may be appreciated of Switzerland, situated in 
the midst of great sugar-producing countries, having to 
import that product from South America. A new a 
from Brazil is chilled meat. In 1915, 8,500 tons (valued 
at £310,000) were exported, and during the first eight 
months of the present year 19,700 tons (of a value of 
£782,000) have been shipped—Italy taking 45 per cent., 
France 28 per cent., the United Kingdom 20 per cent., 
and the United States 12 per cent. of this quantity. While 
the currency position is far from sound, taking the long 
view Brazil looks like steadily improving its position. 

> * x 

In Argentina rains have come just at the last moment 
to save some of the crops. Here also money is com- 
paratively plentiful and fetching relatively low rates of 
interest. Attention in Argentina is concentrated upon the 
advent to power for the first time of the Radical party. 
The new Administration is already setting a good example 
by renouncing certain fees and perquisites, and Ministers 
are paying surprise visits to some of the departments 
under their control—with results that are apparently 
disconcerting to all concerned. Although the crops are 
much smaller, these are compensated by the much higher 
prices, and the Customs House returns are beginning to 
show some expansion. The rate of exchange between 
London and Buenos Aires is very much in favour of the 
latter city. 





 — 








* B * 


On Saturday last the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
issued its annual report, which shows a credit balance of 
£670,000, as compared with £500,000 a year ago. Practically 
the whole of this is divided, for, after providing for the 
18 per cent. to be paid on the Deferred Stock, as compared ; 
with 15 per cent. for the previous year, only £85,329 is 
carried forward, as compared with £78,182 a year previously. 
It is fair to conclude, therefore, that the profits reported 
were after allowing for excess profits and other taxes. The 
company issues its accounts in such a manner that it is 
impossible to derive much information from them, for 
all the assets are lumped together as being valued at 
£12,400,000. Attention is drawn to the fact that all working 
costs have been increased owing to the rise in wages, the 
cost of food, etc., in addition to which London dock dues 
have been increased and the Suez Canal Company’s tariff 
has been raised; and yet, marvellous to relate, in the face 
of all these adverse circumstances, the profits and the 
dividend are largely increased! Five of the company’s 
vessels were lost during the twelve months covered by the 
report, but, including the other lines which it had acquired 
by purchase, the total shipping owned by this giant concern 
amounts to one and a half million tons. 





Emit Davies. 





TYPE WRITING. 
AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 

description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand. 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.—METRO 
POLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SEA WARFARE. 


Containing ‘‘THE FRINGES OF THE FLEET,” “TALES OF 


‘THE TrRapDe,’” and “DESTROYERS aT JUTLAND.” 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. §s. net. 


IN FAR NORTH-EAST SIBERIA. 


By I. W. SHKLOVSKY (“ Dioneo’’). Translated 

by L. EDWARDS and Z. SHKLOVSKY. With 
Illustrations. S8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

THe GLospe.—‘ A most interesting book which is a 
real contribution to anthropology.” 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS _IN 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


By J. B. FIRTH. With Illustrations by FREDE- 
RICK L. GRIGGS. Extra crown 8vo. With gilt top. 
6s. net. ee and Byways Series. 


BENOIT CASTAIN. 
By MARCEL PREV OST. Translated by ARTHUR 
C. RICHMOND. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 


*,* A vivid, tragic story of a French frontier post in 
the “early days of the war, written with great power. 














EDITH WHARTON. 
XINGU, AND OTHER STORIES. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE Daily Express.—‘ In them all there is the same 
perfect technique. The style is clear cut, almost classic. 
‘ Xingu’ may be recommended to ‘the lovers both 

of fine writing and of well-told stories.” 


I SOMETIMES THINK. ESSAYS FOR 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By STEPHEN PAGET, Author of “I Wonder,” 
“Essays for Boys and Girls,” &c. Extra crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 


MACMILLAN & c0., LTD., LONDON. 




















| 12 PAGES. 





NEXT WEEK. DECEMBER 16. 


CHRI STMAS NUMBER 


“The Woman's Dreadnought,” 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Amy K. Browning, A.R.C.A., Herbert Cole, and S. B. Pearse 


ARTICLES, POEMS, STORIES BY 
Mey Arnold (U.S.A.), Eric Chappelow, Isabella C. Ford, 
ce Glasier, Eva Gore-Booth, George Lansbury, Miles 
Balosn, Irene McLeod, Harriet Newcomb, C. H. Norman, 
May O'Callaghan, Sylvia Pankhurst, Dr. Barbara Tchay- 
kovsky, Israel Zangwill, and our usual contributors. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STR EET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 








EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
SPECIAL EXHIBIT OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Three Copies - 15/- Six Copies - 28/- 
(by appointment only. EDITH BUSHELL. 
Address: clo THE PEASANT SHOP, &c. 











MALL FURNISHED HOUSE to be let, for 3, 6, or 12 months, 
at Golder’s Green 3 Bedrooms, 2 Sitting Rooms, Bathroom, Kitchen, ete. = 
Great Queen BStre 


Kingsway, W.C. 


Pounds a week.—Write Box 633, NEw Statesman, 10 

















“THE IDEA OF 
PUBLIC RIGHT—” 


How can it be translated 
into concrete terms? 








Speaking at Dublin, on Sept. 25th, 1914, Mr. AsquitH 
satd :— 


** T should like, beyond this inquiry Into causes and motives, to ask 
your attention and that of my fellow-countrymen to the end which, 
in this war, we ought to keep in view. Forty-four years agu, at 
the time of the war of 1870, Mr. Gladstone used these words. He 
said : © The greatest triumph of our time will be the enthronement 
of the idea of public right as the governing idea of European 
politics.’ Nearly fifty years have passed. Little progress, it 
seems, has as yet been made towards that good and beneficent 
change, but it seems to me to be now at this moment as good a 
definition as we cao have of our Earopean policy. The idea of 
public right—what does it mean when translated Into concrete 
terms? It means, first and foremost, the clearing of the ground 
by the definite repuciation of militariem as the governing factor 
in tne relation of States, and of the future moulding of the Europ.an 
world. It means, next, that room must be found and kept for the 
independent existence and the free development of the smaller 
nationalities, each with a corporate consciousness of its own. 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Greece, and the Bilkan States—they must be recognised a° having 
exactly as good a title as their more powerful neighbours, more 
powerful in strength and in wealth, to a place in the sun. And 
it means, finally, or it ought to mean, perhaps, by slow and gradual 
process, the substitution for force, for the clash of competing 
amLition. for groupings and xlifances, and a precarious equipoise, 
of a real European partnership based on the recognition of equal 
right, and established anc enforced by common will. A year 
ago that would have sounded like a Utopian idea. It is prob- 
ably one that may not. or will not, be realiced to-day or to-morrow, 
but if and when this war is decided in favour of the Allies, it 
will at once come within the range, and before long within the 
grasp, of European ststesmanship.” 


And at the Queen's Hall, London, 


on August 4th, 1916, Me. ASQUITH made a «similar declara- 
tion, wicn the ad lition of a reference to the extra-European world. 


m—----------O- 


The Proprietors of “The Nation” 


are offering 


400 GUINEAS in Prizes ! 


FOR ESSAYS on the following 
Question raised in the above Speeches. 


“The Idea of Public Right as the Governing Idea of | 
European Politics how can it be translated 
into concrete terms ?”’ 


The Prizes will be 
divided as follows :— 


Division 1. Open toall Men and Women in Great Britain 
and Ireland. 
ist Prize 100 Guineas. 
2nd Prize 50 Guineas. 
Division 2. For Ministers, Teachers, &c. 
1st Prize , 50 Guineas. 
5 Prizes of 10 Guineas each. 
25 Prizes of 2 Guineas each. 
Division 3. Working Men and Women. 
1st Prize 25 Guineas. 


5 Prizes of & Guineas | each. 
25 Prizes of 2 Guineas each. 


Full particulars of the Competition appear in 
to-day’s issue of 


‘The Nation.’’ 


If you experience any difficulty in obtaining a 

copy of ‘‘THE NATION,” send 7d. in stamps 

to the Publishing Clerk, 10 Adelphi Terrace, 
London, W.C. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





Shakespeare’s England. 

Being an account of the Life and Manners of his 
Age, by thirty-eight Collaborators, whose studies 
have given them a special authority on one or more 
of the subjects included in the general scheme. 
With an Ode on the Tercentenary Commemoration 
by ROBERT BRIDGES. With Illustrations in 
line, half-tone, and photogravure. 2 Vols. Medium 
8vo. 25s. net. 


Shakespeare’s Handwriting. 
A Study by SIR EDWARD MAUNDE THOMP- 
SON. With Illustrations in collotype and half- 
tone. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Political Ballads, Mlustrating the Adminis- 
tration of Sir Robert Walpole. 
Edited by M. PERCIVAL. (‘‘ Oxford Historical 


aid Literary Studies.”) 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
With a general introduction, and short introductions placing 
each ballad in its historical setting. 


The Johnson Calendar, or Samuel 


Johnson. 
For Every Day in the Year. Being a series of 
Sayings and Tales, collected from his Life and 
Writings. By A. M. BELL. Is. net. 


The Prose Edda. 
By SNORRI STURLUSON, translated from the 
Icelandic, with an introduction, by A. G. BRODEUR. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
[American Scandinavian Classics. } 


Modern Icelandic Plays. 
Eyvind of the Hills, The Hraun Farm. By 
JOHANN SIGURJONSSON. Translated by HEn- 
NINGE KROHN SCHANCHE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
[American Scandinavian Classics. ] 


Italy and her Invaders. 
Vols. V. and VI. The Lombard Invasion By 


T. HODGKIN. 8vo. 36s. net. 
A revised edition, in which Captain R. H. Hodgkin, Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen’s College, has incorporated the Manuscript 
Notes of his father. 


Vol. VII. of an Historical Geography 
of the British Dependencies: Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

Part I., Historical, ‘‘ New France’ : the History 


of Canada from the discovery and settlement to the 
conquest, down to 1763. By Sir CHARLES 


LUCAS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. With 4 
maps. 6s. 

India. 
Part I. History Down to 1861. By P. E. 


ROBERTS. Vol. VII. of an Historical Geography 
of the British Dependencies. Edited by C. P. 
LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The Economic Life of a Bengal 
District. 
A Study by J. 
Statistical Tables. 


C. JACK. Medium 8vo, with 4 
7s. 6d. net. 


l 
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In View of the End: A Retrospect or 


Prospect. 
By W. SANDAY. 8vo. Is. net. 
Progress and History. 
Essays arranged and edited by F. S. MARVIN, 
Author of “The Living Past.” Editor of “ The 
Unity of Western Civilization.” 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
_ CONTENTS.—The Idea of Progress, by F. S. Marvin—Progress 
in Prehistoric Times, by R. R. Marett—Progress and Hellenism, 
by Miss F. M. Stawell—Progress in the Middle Ages, by Rev. 
A. J. Carlyle—Religion and Progress, by Baron Friedrich 
von Hugel—Moral Progress, by L. P. Jacks—Government, 
by A. E. Zimmern—Industry, by A. E. Zimmern—Art, by A. 
Clutton Brock—Science, by F. S. Marvin—Philosophy, by J. A. 
Smith—and Progress as an Ideal of Action, by J. A. Smith. 


Select Treaties and Documents. 
To illustrate the Development of the Modern Euro- 
pean States-System, 1815-1916. Edited with an 
Introduction by R. B. Mowat. 2s. net. 


The Battle of Jutland Bank, 


May 31—June 1, 1916. 
The Dispatches of Admiral Sir JOHN JELLICOE 
and Vice-Admiral Sir DAVID BEATTY. Edited 
by C. SANFORD TERRY. 2nd_ Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6d. net. 


By ELIHU ROOT. 
Addresses on International Subjects. 
Addresses on Government and 
Citizenship. 
(Harvard University Press.) 8s. 6d. net each. 
An Address to the Swindon Branch 
of the Workers’ Educational 


Association. 
Given on October 28, 1916, by ROBERT 
BRIDGES. 1s. 6d. net. 


Agriculture in Oxfordshire. 
The first of a series of monographs on the English 
Counties, prepared by the Institute for Research 
in Agricultural Economics in the University of 
Oxford. It includes many Diagrams and other 
Illustrations. 


A Short History of Australia. 
By E. SCOTT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Epictetus. 
The Discourses and Manual, together with Frag- 
ments of his Writings. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by P. E. Matueson. 2 Vols. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


Meadows Taylor’s Confessions 
of a Thug. 


Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by C. W. 
STEWART. With a Map. Pott 8vo. Is. net. 
Pocket Edition on thin paper, Is. 3d. net. (World's 
Classics). 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE ON 
HUMPHREY MILFORD, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 


London : 


APPLICATION. 
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